Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Alpine Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
Impressive view of the Alps In 
silhouette? The route we ■ 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From It, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany’s 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konlgssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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Malta summit sets the pace 
towards more cooperation 





T he stormy shipboard summit in 
Malta, shortened on account of ex- 
tremely bad weather conditions, was an 
important step along the way towards 
lasting cooperation rather than confron- 
tation between the two superpowers. 

It was also apt accompaniment to the 
dramatic changes taking place in Eu- 
rope 

Mikhail Gorbachov and George Bush 
who met for the first time as summit- 
eers, took time to size each other up. 
They also made it clear that the East 
and West, Eastern Europe and Western 
Europe, and, in particular, the United 
States nnd the Soviet Union, have no 
choice but to work together closely in 
future. 

■ *Btaw»economic and trade policy offers 
George Bush made to Gorbachov rep- 
resented a clear move forward. 

The most important outcome of the 
summit meeting is the declaration of in- 
tent by both partners to sign the disar- 
mament treaty on long-range strategic 
missiles during their next summit in the 
second half of June next year in Wash- 
ington. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


What is happening in Czechoslovakia is 
at the heart of events in Europe. Prague 
is again revealed as the centre of an his- 
torical central axis. Page 2 


The frontiers of the German Reich be- 
tween 1919 and 1937 have become a 
topic 


The chief executive of Deutsche Bank, 
Alfred Herrhausen, who has killed in a 
terrorist bomb attack, was much more 
lhan merely head of a big bank. Page 6 


Euphoria about freedom of travel is 
now giving way to worries about econ- 
omic collapse in East Germany; smuggl- 
ing is flourishing. Page 7 


Mastic reforms of the subsidies system 
fe seen as a first step to help East Ger- 
many come to terms' with its serious 
conomic challenges. Page 8 


The weather-beaten summit may also 
provide stimuli for other fields of arms 
reduction, such as chemical arsenals. 

On the other hand, it was surprising 
how much restraint Bush and, above all, 
Gorbachov displayed following (heir 
eighl-hour talks when publicly address- 
ing the German Question. 

Gorbnchov issued a clear warning 
against unilateral acts. Although he dec- 
lined to give a forecast about the course 
of historical events this was a very res- 
trained indirect response to Helmut 
Kohl's ten-point plan. 

The reference to the integration of two 
sovereign German stales in the United 
Nations' system of international law 
sounded like a further warning against al- 
tering borders. 

The remark made by George Bush that 
the United Stales has no intention of dic- 
tating change did not exactly reflect en- 
thusiastic support for Bonn drenms of 
unity. 

1ji Iheir discussions an hurope and 
Germnny both Bush and Gorbachov also 
seoled the principle of non-intervention 
in the affairs of other peoples. 

This is quite the opposite of the former 
poliey of dividing up the world between 
the major powers. Malta was not Yalta, 
but more than anything else an anti- Yalta. 

This was in keeping with the new inter- 
national order both leaders envision. 

Admittedly, the basic consensus on 
non-intervention is accompanied by defi- 
nite expectations vis-a-vis the respective 
other side. 

Washington hopes that Moscow will 
resolve its internal conflicts, especially in 
the Baltic region, without violence. 

Gorbachov expects Bush and the en- 
tire western alliance to exercise restraint 
by not taking advantage of changes in 
Continued on page 2 




Nato briefing 

President George Bush (left) in Brussels to brief Nato leaders on the summit, 
with Chancellor Helmut Kohl. (Ptioi** AP) 

Kohl plan suggests 1 0 steps 
towards a German federation 

l)iu intention behind. Chancellor kohl's JU-point plan loading to an eventual feder- 
ation between the two Germanys Is more important than (he proposals themselves, 
writes Karl Fcldnicyor in the Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeittuig. The text of the most 
important parts of the Chancellor's speech to the Bundestag is on page 3. 


C hancellor Helmut Kohl caused a stir 
with his speech to the Bundestag on 
his Dciusihlantipolitik, German policy. 

His ten-point plan, if it becomes a part 
of this policy, would alter Germany and 
Europe as a whole, because the ten points 
show that his intention is to be no longer 
limited to the alleviation of the conse- 
quences of the division of Germany. 
Chancellor Kohl intends to use the op- 
portunities for surmounting the division. 

Politically the individual proposals 
are not very important; what is import- 
ant is the declared intention to succeed 
to go along the path to federation, to a 
new German state, and succeed in this if 
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Dawning of the new age. 


1 ' ' (Cartoon: Hanel/ Kfllnif Sindt- Anzelger) 


the two stales desire it. If (he chancellor 
makes this policy his own then from 
now on there is not only a GDR chang- 
ing to democracy, a GDR in which dem- 
onstrators chant the words of tile na- 
tional antheme, "Deutschland einig Va- 
terland" (Germany, one fatherland) but 
also the demands of the bloc parlies in 
the GDR, such as (he East German 
CDU and National-Demokratische Par- 
tei Deutschland, which have been 
coopted into governing with the SED, 
for the creation of a German confedera- 
tion: now the Federal Republic is an ac- 
tor in this Detttschlandlpofitik. 

Only two weeks have passed by since 
the Bundestag maintained that the East 
Germans themselves had to decide if Ihey 
wanted unification or the continuation of 
the two states, and since the chancellor 

Mora coverage on pages 3 & 4. 

was not prepared to go beyond saying that 
In principle the Federal Republic, was 
ready to support reunification, in accord- 
ance with Basic Law (Constitution). . 

After the Paris EC summit' in mid- 
November it was said that reunification 
of Germany had not been discussed. 
This poses the question whether here a 
policy whs changed at short notice, what 
we're the reasons fpr this and, to 1 what 
extent there was prior consultation. 

The circumspection, with which 
Chancellor Kohl formulated his new 
Deiitsclilanapolitik, revealed neither 
hurry nor hqste but calm consideration. 

He supported his own statements on 
German policy with the arguments pre- 
sented by Ihoke he was in fact address- 
• Continued on page 2 
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Weight of history 
rests heavily 
on Czechoslovakia 

RheinischerMerkur 

ClnmnlVkH 

T he vault of the new European 
House would collapse without 
Prague as the keystone. 

This explains why events in Cze- 
choslovakia, in the heart of Europe, 
are of key importance, even though it 
may seem as if the population there is 
merely emulating examples previously 
set by Poland, Hungary and the Ger- 
mans in the GDR. 

The awakening of democracy in 
Prague has again revealed an historical 
central axis in Europe, stretching from 
Stockholm to Berlin, Prague, Vienna 
and Venice. 

On this axis hardly any other city 
provides such a confluence of the Eu- 
ropean spirit as Prague. 

Western and eastern, northern and 
southern, Christian and Jewish ele- 
ments converge, a blend which has 
been and will be in future a life source 
for Europe. 

History almost weighs too heavily 
on Czechoslovakia, a slate whose col- 
lapse under tfoe pressure of German 
National Socialism ushered in the de- 
vastation of the whole of Europe dur- 
ing the second world war. 

Up until the very end the purity and 
unadulterated ness of the German lan- 
guage was retained in Prague at a time 
when the evil spirit of fascism had 
spread in Berlin and Vienna. 

Although the former symbiosis can- 
not be reestablished its memory pro- 
vides a new luminous power. 

It is no coincidence that in Prague 
today the intellect, that great agitator, 
plays a decisive role. 

Yet again ~ as in 1 968 — students, 
writers and artists set the ball rolling 
and took the hesitant and fearful along 
with them in their wake. 

The head of the “Civic Forum", a 
group which stands for the future of 
Czechoslovakia, is also a man of let- 
ters: Vaclav Havel. Many people can 
identify with his wit and powers of im- 
agination. 

Against this background the Com- 
munist Party, which clings to the rem- 
nants of its collapsing power, seems 
doubly pathetic. 

During the past twenty years it never 
made a grand gesture, but administrat- 
ed terror. This led to the feeling of de- 
spair which Louis Aragon once called 
the “Biafra of the mind.” 

It will not take long before this par- 
alysis is a thing of the past once and for 
all. 

The first of the 160,000 dmigrds 
who have left Czechoslovakia since the 
Soviet invasion in 1968 intend return- 
ing as soon as possible, including the 
writer Pavel Kohout, and Alexander 
Dubcck’s companion. Zdenek Mlynar. 
They want to be there when recon- 
struction begins. 

Yet reconstruction in Prague cannot 
take place as if nothing had happened. 
There can be no repeat of the "social- 


ism with a human face" prescribed in 
Dubcek’s remedy. 

The new start will unfold in the light 
of the values demanded by neighbour- 
ing countries: free elections, free 
speech and a free economy. 

It is no more than logically consist- 
ent, therefore, that the Czech Com- 
munist Party has relinquished its mon- 
opoly of power and agreed to the in- 
clusion of new undogmatic and non- 
party forces in the government. 

Whether this turns out to be merely 
a trick designed to cling to power will 
depend on the pressure of the popula- 
tion. The general strike showed ho.w 
fast it has shaken off its former lethar- 
gy- 

Events in Prague in 1948 marked 
the beginning of the establishment of 
Communist tyranny in the part of Eu- 
rope kept under control by the Red 
Army. 

It aroused the will of opposition and 
of solidarity in the West. This epoch 
which emanated from Prague is now 
coming to an end. 

It will take some time before new 
contours emerge. 

Somewhere in the sea of mist new is- 
lands are already visible. 

There are rumours that Valtr Koma- 
rek, the previous head of the Institute 
for Economic Forecasting, may be- 
come the new Prime Minister. 

During recent years he already made 
a name for himself as an economic ad- 
viser with a market economy orienta- 
tion to the long-standing Prime Minis- 
ter Lubomir Strougal. He has often 
spoken during the demonstrations and 
taken part in the consultations of the 
Civic Forum. 

But what does one such hopeful 
mean? 

Happy the man who can create a sol- 
id framework such as the Civic Forum 
with its first western-style democrati- 
sation programme. 

The road to success in Czechoslo- 
vakia is long and winding. 

Gerhard von Glinski 

(Rheinischer Merkur/Christ und Well. 

Bonn. 1 December 1 989) 


Kohl's proposal for Germany 


Continued from page 


ing, the Four Powers, America, Britain, 
France and Russia. 

Chancellor Kohl reminded the three 
Western Allies of their obligation to 
surmount the division of Germany, 
quoting key sentences from Nato’s Har- 
mel Report, which is the indisputed vital 
political document of the Alliance. 

“A final and stable settlement in Eu- 
rope is impossible without a solution of 
the German Question, which forms the 
nucleus of current tensions in Europe. 
This settlement must remove the unnat- 
ural barriers between Eastern and 
Western Europe, which, are revealed 
most clearly and most cruelly in the di- 
vision of Germany.” 

Turning to Moscow the chancellor 
quoted the principles of the joint com- 
munique, signed by Mikhail Gorbachov 
and himself in June, principles which 
should determine the European home 
common to all. 

Chancellor Kohl made clear to the 
three Western Allies as well as the So- 
viet Union that his view was within the 
framework of existing agreements. In 
this way he made it difficult for them to 
object. 

Chancellor Kohl avoided making pol- 
itical demands on the GDR. He repeat- 
ed the Federal Republic’s readiness to 
offer instant assistance: in addition he 
promised to contribute to foreign cur- 
rency funds, which had been set up, and 
he drew attention to the requirements 
for private investment. 

As regards the “joint agreement," 
which East German Prime Minister 
Hans Modrow had proposed, he limited 
himself to saying he would ■cnmiJiiiiiBiiii 
idea. 

Also what he had to say about “struc- 
tures of confederation,’’ which could be 
created with a GDR governed democ- 
ratically, could not be construed as de- 
mands, so the GDR leadership did not 
have the opportunity to reject them. 

Instead of that the leadership had to 
decide to show interest in the Federal 


Continued from pnrjc 


Eastern Europe to effect changes on the 
political and military map. 

One of the reasons why the 1989 Mal- 
ta summit cannot be compared with the 
1 945 Yalta conference is that the world’s 
most powerful countries today would not 
be able to parcel out the world and above 
all Europe as they see fit. 

Never before has a superpower sum- 
mit been overshadowed and determined 
to such an extent by events taking place 
elsewhere. 

While Bush and Gorbachov sat to- 
gether on the morning of 3 December. on 
board the Soviet' liner "Maxim Gorky” 
moored at the Malta Freeport dockside it 
was announced in East Berlin that for- 
mer leading Communist Party members 
in the GDR would be arrested and that 
the entire Politburo with the new general 
secretary, Egon Krenz, had resigned. 

How could two men in a boat in stor- 
my seas set about containing these politi- 
cal storms even if they wanted to? 

In such a situation the superpowers, one 
of them still bogged down in fundamental 
upheavals of its own with an uncertain 
outcome. In such a situation can only offer 
not impose new solutions in cooperation. 

Gorbachov's insistence that . binding 
guidelines for cooperative coexistence be- 
tween East and West should be elaborated 
as soon as possible is understandable. 


During his meeting with the govern- 
ment leaders of Nato member countries 
in Brussels Bush should try to reach 
agreement on a constructive and accom- 
modating approach. 

This need not begin with an “Helsinki 
II," an all-European summit conference 
for a new system of security and coopera- 
tion, laying down the rules for living to- 
gether in the common European house. 

In view of the hectic pace of develop- 
ments the rules laid down in the final 
CSCE accords in Helsinki (1975) have 
been made obsolete by new facts. 

What has the Malta summit demon- 
strated? Most of all it has shown that the 
leaders of the two major powers are able 
today to meet as a matter of course al- 
most any time and talk frankly about all 
topical issues. Irrespective of whether 
thfiy agree on the details or not. 

In Malta neither Bush nor Gorbachov 
pretended that they could move mouni 
tains. Points of disagreement were also 
defined more openly, for example, with 
respect to the situation in Latin America 
or Bush's stalling tactics regarding Gorb- 
achov’s demands for naval disarmament, 
especially in the Mediterranean. 

Apart from the differences of opinion 
a striking aspect of the summit Was that 
Gorbachov seemed to accept a great deal 
of what Bush suggested, such as the 
proposals for a reduction of trade barri- 
ers or chemical weapons. 


Republic’s proposals - or have- to n . 
plam to East Germans why the chaito 
for change, desired by the people 
been waived. v ^ 

A GDR with free elections and a eov 
ernment resulting from these electL 
would have other cares than maintain- 
ing the division of Germany. 

In his speech to the Bundestag Chan- 
cellor Kohl revealed an advantage- his 
proposals could be set in motion bv 
both German states without affecting 
the four-power status. They did not re- 
quire the agreement of a third party. 

Memberships of alliances would not 
be an impediment to economic and 
monetary changes, which could lead t& 
living conditions In the GDR sfmi/ar/o 
those in the Federal Republic; tfe re- 
vival of a single currency is more im- 
portant than the conclusion of apeiv. 
treaty. 

The chancellor’s outline plan is noi 
only enticing to the Germans but to 
their neighbours in the East. The chan- 
cellor regards changes in East and Cen- 
tral Europe not only as a national re- 
sponsibility, but as a challenge to the 
European Community to open itself up 
to the East and not to regard the Elbe as 
the Community's limits. 

The significance to domestic politics 
of Helmut Kohl's initiative cannot be ig- 
nored a year before a general election. 
Three-quarters of the citizens of the 
Federal Republic approve of reunifica- 
tion. 

Whether Kohl’s proposal has a long- 
term significance, whether he will take 
up an important position in the history 
of our times, depends on what effect it 
has, what attitude the Germans in the 

.QiQR tnlrii»up-tfl-i tv ho 

regarded in Moscow and also how the 
West reacts. 

In short, it is now a matter of whether 
the new impetus, stemming from both 
German states, can surmount existing 
reservations against German unity. 

Karl Feldmeyer 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
fair Dculschland, 30 November 1989) 


At the moment the Soviet leader is 
pretty sparing with regard to his own in- 
itiatives, for example, in the field of dis- 
armament. 

Is he now forced to set new priorities 
at homo? 

Bush did not succumb to the tempta- 
tion of exploiting such restraint as a S) § n 
of weakness or to even going so far as to 
present the leader of the crumbling Com- 
munist empire os a second-class partner. 

This is also a good sign of crisis-proof 
partnership. It bears out the claim made 
by the fo ylej sieje in.M aha that the 
War is over. Thomas Mey&- 

(Kainer Stadt-Anwigef. 

Cologne, 4 December 1989) 
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1 Immediate measures need to be 
• taken. These result from the events 
of the past few weeks, particularly from 
the movement of refugees and the new 
dimensions of inter-German traffic. 

The Federal government is prepared 
to provide immediate concrete aid 
where it is needed. We will assist in the 
humanitarian sector and provide medi- 
cal assistance as far as it is required. 

We are also aware that the welcoming 
money, which is given once a year to ev- 
ery visitor from the GDR, can provide 
no long-term solution for the financing 
of journeys. The GDR must equip its 
nationals with the necessary currency. 
We are, however, prepared to contri- 
bute to a currency fund for the trans- 
ition period. The prerequisites for this 
are, that the minimum sum of exchange 

Imposed when travelling the GDR 
must be relinquished, that entry into the 
GDR must be made easier and that the 
Gpn-itself makes a considerable con- 
tribution to this fund. . . 

Our aim is to establish the most un- 
hindered form of tourist traffic possible 
in both directions. 

2 The Federal government will, as 
• before, continue its cooperation 
with the GDR in all areas where it is of 
direct benefit to people on both sides. 
This is particularly true of economic, 
scientific and technological cooperation 
and of cooperation in cultural fields. It 
is of particular importance to intensify 
cooperation in the field of environmen- 
tal protection, here we will be able to 
shortly take decisions concerning new 
projects. 

Additionally, we also want to help to 
ensure that the telephone network in the 
GDR is extended as quickly as possible. 

We are continuing negotiations per- 
taining to the extension of the railway 

1 l.uiuvci -Dctllll. Ill aUUlliuit, 
dialogue is necessary concerning funda- 
mental questions of rail traffic within n 
Europe with open borders, and con- 
cerning the linking of the GDR network, 
with particular reference to modern 
high-speed trains. 

3 1 have offered to extensively ex- 
• lend our aid and cooperation 
should fundamental change of the poli- 
tical and economic system in the GDR 
be firmly agreed upon and put irrevoc- 
ably into effect. By irrevocable, we 
mean that the East German leadership 
comes to an understanding with apposi- 
tion groups concerning constitutional 
change and a new electoral law. 

We support the demands for free, 
equal and secret elections in the GDR 
which incorporates independent and 
non-socialist parties. The power mon- 
opoly of the SED must be lifted. 

The introduction of constitutional 
slate conditions means, above all, the 
abolition of laws concerning political 
crimes. 

F.pnnin nHMMi In II I Ijfi 

fundamental reforms within the econ- 
omic system take place. Former experi- 
ence with all Comecon states proves 
this. The bureaucratic planned economy 
must be dismantled. 

We do not want to stabilise condi- 
tions which have become indefensible. 
Economic improvement can only occur 
if the GDR opens its doors to Western 
investment, if conditions of free enter- 
prise are created and if private enter- 
prise becomes possible. There are al- 
ready examples of this in Hungary and 
Poland, examples which can be used by 
the GDR for orientation. Under these 
conditions, joint ventures would soon 
he possible. There is already a large de- 
gree of willingness to undertake such 
ventures both at home and abroad. 
These are not official preconditions 


Chancellor outlines the stages 
towards a united nation 


Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl has an- 
nounced proposals for steps that would 
eventually lead to a federation between 
the two German states. He outlined the 
10 steps, which would include free elec- 

but factual prerequisites needed before 
our aid can take effect. Additionally 
there can be no doubt that the people in 
the GDR want an economic order which 

enn also provide them with economic 

freedom and prosperity. 

4 Prime Minister Modrow spoke in 
• his governmentaT declaration of a 
contractual community. We are pre- 
pared to accept these thoughts. The 
proximity and the special nature of the 
relationships between our two states in 
Germany demand an increasingly close- 
knit network of agreements in all sec- 
tors und at all levels. 

This cooperation will also increasingly 
demand common institutions. Commis- 
sions which already exist can be given 
new tasks and further commissions can 
be called into being. Here 1 am particu- 
larly thinking of the economic, transport, 
environmental, scientific and technical, 
health und cultural sectors. It goes with- 
out saying that Berlin will be fully in- 
cluded in these cooperative efforts. 

1 cull upon all social groups and insti- 
tutions to actively participate in the 
development of such a contractual com- 
munity. 

5 We arc' also prepared to take a flir- 
• ther decisive step, namely, to de- 
velop confederutive structures between 
the two states in Germany with the goal 
of creating a federation, u federal slate 
order in Germany. A legitimate democ- 
ratic government within the GDR is un- 
relinquishable prerequisite. 

We can envisage that after free elec- 
tions the following institutions be 
formed: 

— a common governmental commit- 
tee for permanent consultation and pol- 
itical harmonisation, 

— common technical committees, 

— a common parliamentary grem- 
ium. 

Previous policy with reference to the 
GDR had to essentially concentrate it- 
self on small steps, these strove to alle- 
viate the results of being a divided na- 
tion and uphold and sharpen the con- 
sciousness for the unity of the nation. If 
in the future, a democratically legiti- 
mised, that is a freely elected govern- 
ment becomes our partner, totally new 
-^crvpettdvasiare available. ' 1 

New forms of Institutional coopera- 
tion could be created and further deve- 
loped in stages. Such a coming together 
is in the interest of the continuation of 
German history. State organisations 
within Germany are always confeder- 
ations or federations. At this time, we 
can once again make use of this histori- 
cal precedence. 

Nobody knows how a reunified Ger- 
many will look. I am however sure that 
unity will come, If it is wanted by the 
German nation. 

6 The development of inner-German 
• relations remains bedded in the 
pan-European process and in East- 
West relations. The future structure of 
Germany must fit into the Future archi- 
tecture of Europe as a whole. The West 


tion in East Germany and the opening 
of economic access to western Interests, 

In a speech to the Bundestag. Reprinted 
here is the bulk of the official English- 
language version of the speech. 

has to provide pace-making aid here 
with its concept for a permanent and 
just European order of peace. 

In our common declaration of June 
this year, the Soviet leader Gorbachov 
and I speak of the building components 
of a “common European house." I can 
name, for example: 

— The unlimited respect of the in- 
tegrity and safely of each state. Each 
state has the right to choose its own pol- 
itical and social system. 

— The unlimited respect of the princ- 
iples and standards of international Inw, 
particularly respect for the peoples’ 
right of self-determination. 

— The realisation of human rights. 

— Respect for, and the upholding of 
the historically based cultures of the 
people of Europe. 

With all of these points, as Mr Gorba- 
chov and I prescribed, wc want to link 
onto the historically based European 
traditions and help to overcome- the di- 
visions in Europe. 

7 The powers of attraction and the 
• aura of the European Community is 
and remains a constant feature in the 
pan-Furnpean development Wo want 
to strengthen this further. 

The European Community is now re- 
quired to approach the reform-oriented 
states in Central, Eastern and Southern 
Europe with openness and flexibility. 
This was ascertained unanimously by 
the heads of state and government of the 
EEC member-slates during their recent 
meeting in Paris. 

This of course includes the GDR. 

— The Federal government therefore 
approves the quick conclusion d a 
trade and cooperation agreement with 
the GDR. This would expand and se- 
cure the GDR’s entry within the Com- 
mon Market, including the perspectives 
of 1992. 

— We can envisage for the future 
specific forms of association which 
would lend the economies of the re- 
form-oriented countries of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe to the EC, and 
thereby dismantle the economic and so- 
cial gradients on our continent. 

We understand the process leading to 
the recovery of the German unity to be 
of European concern. It must, there- 
fore, be considered together with Euro- 
pean integration. In keeping with this, 
the European Community must remain 
open to a democratic GDR and to other 
democratic countries from Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. The EC must 
not end on the Elbe, but must remain 
open to the East. 

Only in this way is it possible thnt the 
foundation of the EC truly include a 
comprehensive European unity. Only in 
this way can it maintain, assert and devel- 
op an identity characteristic of all Euro- 
peans. This identity is not only based on 
the cultural diversity of Europe, but also, 
and especially, on the fundamental values 
of freedom, democracy, human rights 
and seir-determination. 

If the countries of Central and South- 
1 Eastern Europe fulfil the necessary 


prerequisites, we would also greet their 
entrance into the European Council, es- 
pecially into the Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms. 

8 The CSCE process is and remains 
• a crucial part of the total European 
architecture and must be further adv- 
anced. In order lo do this, the following 
CSCE forums must be taken advantage 
of: 

— The Human Rights Conference in 
Copenhagen, in 1990, and in Moscow, 
in 1991. 

— The Conference on Economic 
Cooperation in Bonn, in 1990. 

— The Cultural Inheritance Sympo- 
sium in Cracow, in 1991, and 
— last but not least, the next CSCE 
meeting in Helsinki. 

There we should think about new in- 
stitutional forms for pan-European 
cooperation. We envisage a common In- 
stitution for the Coordination of East- 
West Economical Cooperation, as well 
as, the creation of a pan-European En- 
vironmental Council. 

9 The surmounting of the separation 
• or Europe and the division of Ger- 
many demands far-reaching and speedy 
steps pertaining to disarmament and 
arms control. Disarmament and urtns 
control must keep step with political 
developments and therefore, might have 
to be accelerated. 

This is particularly true of the negoti- 
ations in Vienna for the dismantling of 
conventional armed forces in Europe 
and for the agreement upon measures to 
establish trust, such as the worldwide ban 
of chemical weapons. This also demands 
that the nuclear potential of world pow- 
ers be reduced to a strategic minimal le- 
vel. The upcoming meeting between Pre- 
sident Uuhb and General beer clary Gmb 
nchov offers n good opportunity to add 
new impetus to current negotiant ms. 

We are trying — via bilateral discus- 
sions with the countries of the Warsaw 
Pact, including the GDR — to support 
this process. 

With rt*' 5 sweeping policy, we 
JLU • are working towards the attain- 
ment of freedom within Europe, where- 
by the German people can, via free self- 
determination, restore their unity. Reu- 
nification. the reattainment of German 
stale unity, remains the political goal of 
the Federal government. We are grate- 
ful that we once again found support 
pertaining to this point from our allies 
in the announcement made at the Naio 
summit in Brussels in May of this year. 

We are conscious of the fact that par- 
ticularly difficult problems will be en- 
countered on the road to German unity 
that we can not yet completely answer. 
This also includes questions pertaining 
to overlapping security structures with- 
in Europe. 

The joint, of the German question 
with pan-European developments and 
Easi-West relations, as 1 have explained 
in the previous ten points, enables ah 
organic development which is of con- 
cern to all members and guarantees a 
peaceful coexistence in Europe. 

We can only peacefully overcome the 
division of Europe and Germany to- 
gether and in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust. We need discretion, understand- 
ing and sound judgement on all sides in 
order for the current developments to 
steadily and peacefully continue. 

This process could not be hampered 
by reforms, but rather by the non-ac- 
ceptnnce thereof. Freedom docs not 
cause instability, but rather the oppres- 
sion thereof. Every successful reform 
step means more stability and increased 
freedom and security for nil of Europe. 
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Some doubts that 
have not been 
earned 

Walther Stttizle, who wrote this article 
for Die Zeit, Is the dfrector of the Sipri 
Peace Researc h Institute in Stockholm. 

T he seething mood in Europe is stirr- 
ing up emotions everywhere. A 
Swedish reporter asked a woman from 
Lower Saxony what East and West Ger- 
mans have in common. Her brief reply: 
joy. 

Others suspect that there is more 
than this. 

Although the overwhelming majbrity 
6 f politicians in Bonn deliberately avoid 
the word Germany's neighbours keep 
on hearing it: reunification. 

This need not surprise us. But we 
must beware. Our neighbours should 
know what they could bring about if 
they carry on this way. 

Behind the suspicion that we say un- 
ity but mean reunification a danger 
lurks which should not be underrated. 

Suspicions eat away at the credibility 
of Bonn's treaty policy — both vis-k-vis 
the East and the West. 

, West German foreign policy has al- 
ways done its utmost to be credible and 
maintain predictability. 

As member of the western alliance it 
has set its standard so high in this re- 
spect during the past thirty years that a 
great deal of controversy could have 
been avoided if other members had 


been measured by the same yardstick. 

The same applies to the European 
Community. Bonn cannot be blamed for 
the fact that there is still no European 
Political Union. 

The opportunities were there. Paris 
and London know why they were not 
seized. 

Bonn based its Ostpolitik and its pol- 
icy of non-aggression on loyalty to the 
alliance. 

The key feature of this policy is still 
not to strive for anything which Bonn’s 
neighbours might not accept. 

In diplomatic precision work Bonn 
Foreign Minister has in the meantime 
successfully ironed out the verbal slip- 
up made by Chancellor Kohl during the 
last CDU congress, when he seemed to 
relativise the Moscow Treaty in favour 
of the German-Soviet 'declaration of 
June 1989. 

Many of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many’s neighbours and allies were 
plunged into a dilemma on 9 November, 
1989. 

For years they found it easy to pro- 
fess their support of the right of Ger- 
mans to unity. In 1952 Paris, London 
and Washington even made a contractu- 
al commitment to bring about a “reunit- 
ed Germany." 

It is understandable that they prefer 
to keep silent on this topic today; now 
that they appear to believe, mistakenly, 
that it is on the agenda for the immedi- 
ate future. 

However, quite the opposite is true. 
Bonn needs just as little guidance with 
respect to the observance of treaty com- 
mitments as the GDR does recommend- 
ations on how to form a viable state 
through its own revolution. 

It is grotesque. At a time when the 
Continued on page 6 


Idea of confederation marks a 
sharp reversal of attitude 
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T here has been an astonishing reversal 
of attitudes: in the 1950s the GDR 
toyed with the expression “confederation”. 
Bonn rejected it. Now Bonn is the propos- 
er. 

Chancellor Kohl referred to German 
history in which a kind of loose confedera- 
tion had always existed. 

In fact modern nation states have often 
emerged from confederations. This had 
happened in Germany with the German 
Confederation of 1815, the North Ger- 
man Confederation of 1 867 and finally the 
German Reich of 1871. 

1 A confederation is a Ibose alliance of in- 
dependent. sovereign states, which create 
organisations to handle specific matters. 

Individual member states remain indi- 
vidual ly subject to i nternationai law. 

A typical example of a federal state was 
the United States between 1777 and 1787. 
Later the southern states which broke 
away from the Union were described as 
the “Confederated States of America," 
which named their own president in 1861. 
This confederation came to a swift end af- 
ter the American Civil War. 

Another example is the Swiss Confed- 
eration between 181$ and 1845 and then 
the German Confederation. This came in- 
to being at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, replacing the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation. 

The German Confederation was under 
Austrian authority and was made up of 37 
sovereign principalities and four free 
states. 

The member-states only had full sover- 
eignty over their subjects, not over the 
Conf et lfir al i on. jtfhich .theALCQul d nnt_i*»aw 
and whose majority decisions were bind- 
ing. 

The system of laws obtained their force 
of law only from individual state legisla- 
tion. 

The German Confederation fitted into 
the balance of the European system of 
states and brought about, due to being re- 
duced to 41 states, a modernised Ger- 
many as opposed to the old Reich. 

But it increasingly opposed the national 
and liberal-constitutional movements, 
which were gaining in strength. The ten- 
sions of the German Question in the fol- 
lowing decades stemmed from this. 

The tensions of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Question of 1866 were used by Bismarck 
to make Prussia the foremost power in 
Germany. 

The North German Confederation was 
created under Prussia's leadership after 
the war with Austria. 

The examples show that confederations 
do no last very long. They are a temporary 


memm* 


phenomenon, alliances of sovereign states 
limited by time or'aims! 

The expression disappeared from Ger- 
man history after the foundation of the 
German Reich in 1871, and only emerged 
again in the 1950s after Germany had 
once again lost a world war and was di- 
vided into two states. ’ . !' 

When the North Koreans attacked ! tile 
South Koreans in 1950 the American Se- 
cretary of State, Dean Aqheson, and 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer .came to the 
conclusion that a Soviet attack, on Western 
Europe was imminent. To. preyeqt ,tbis 
German rearmament was essential.- j . •*.» 

Stalin realised that he npist pay ^.pricC 
to prevent the' rearmament of West Ger- 



many. He let the German Democratic R*. i 
public do the work for him. 

In November 1950, two months aft* 
the rearmament agreement in New Y or t 
Chancellor Adenauer received a leto 
from his East German colleaeue. 
Grotewohl. * iU> 

It was the first contact betwen the two 
German governments. Grotewohl pro 
posed a confederation between the two 
parts of Germany. 

But Adenauer was sceptical. After con- 
sultation with the Allied High Cormnis- 
sioners he presented the precondition of 
elections. He demanded the restoration of 
democratic freedoms and the d/sfeaL 
of the people’s police quartered in b&. 
racks. 

The elections themselves would have to i 
take place under international supervision. 

Grotewohl himself agreed to forgo the 
equal composition of the Pan-Geman L 
Council and agreed to have talks about 
mutal police forces. 

Eventually the East German People's 
Chamber turned directly to the Bundestag 
demanding that both states should sit to- 
gether round the negotiating table, and { 
proposed mutal consultations about a 
peace treaty. 

With SPD votes the Bundestag ap- 
proved a 14-point programme for pan- 
German elections. It demanded that they 
should be subject to international control. 

The GDR said it was prepared to dis- 
cuss this question in pan-German consult- 
ations. But the Bonn government and the 
Bundestag rejected direct talks and raised 
the conditions: a United Nations commis- 

ghn,,M pxnminp if thp mnriitinns were . 

on hand for free elections in Germany. 

As was to be expected Grotewohl re- 
jected UN controls as “interference in in- 
ternal affairs," but he presented detailed 
draft legislation for pan-German elections. 
The only point lacking in his exemplary 
democratic proposal was democratic con- 
trols, demanded by the West. 

The Russians offered a neutral, reunifi- 
ed Germany after the signing of the Euro- 
pean Defence Alliance in 1951. 

A year later Stalin made further propo- 
sals. The famous Stalin Note of 10 March 
1952 proposed a peace treaty with a 
sovereign, neutralised Germany and na- 
tional armed forces. Elections would be 
controlled by u four-power commissi 
which meant a Russians veto. 

It is still uncertain whether Stalin realty 
wanted a neutralised, reunited -Gcnuany' 

If lie did, lie would have halted me rear- 
mament of West Germany and have given 
Moscow permanent control over a we 
Germany - and given Moscow the key to 
the balance of power. ,J. 

East Berlin-la ter- proposed confedera- 
tion of the twoGerman states, withg^ 

different political systems remaining^. 

East German leader Walter 
said the German Question could only « 
solved within socialism. ... 1 

After the erection of the Berlin Wau 
the GDR proposed to the Bonh govern- 
ment binding the conclusion of. a peace 
treaty with a confederation of- the. two 

states. ■ ■■■ • ,. n 

, Thereafter plans for confederation 
slipped into the background and disap- 
peared from discussions totally after the 
Bundestag approved the Basic Treaty be- 
tween the Federal Republic and . the GDR 
in May 1973. •: ' 1 : ’ 

Now, Chancellor Helmut Kohl nasir®- 
vived. < confederation , plans, under 
iohanged circqmsUmcea. . . i .' 

: 11 ,..v Werner Birkenmaier ■' 

! - .1 . -ir i(Sitvttgflr^ri?ei Uipg, 29 November I.W^l 
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From Versailles to Potsdam 
- an issue of holders 


The borders of the German Reich as they 
existed between 1919 and 1937 have In- 
creasingly become the subject of con- 
troversial discussion both inside and out- 
side Germany. The stances voiced are lo- 
cated somewhere between the desire for 
national German unity and a realistic as- 
sessment of the consequences of the sec- 
ond world war. The very fact that this is- 
sue is being discussed at such length has 
strangely enhanced iu s tgmneance. 

* ( the tim e when the German borders 
ilicyexisted in 1937 encompassed 
the territory of state of the Weimar Re- 
public they represented the borders as laid 
down in 1919 in the (in Germany) much- 
decried Treaty of Versailles. 

As a result of the Treaty's stipulations 
Germany lost former Reich territories in 
the West, the North and, above all, in the 
eastern Prussian provinces of West Prus- 
sia, Posen (Poznan) and Upper Silesia. 

In comparison with the further territori- 
al losses brought about by the Potsdam 
Agreement drawn up by the victorious 
powers following the second world war, 
which took away territory to the east of the 
Oder-Neisse Line, the borders fixed in the 
Treaty of Versailles today seem, in a na- 
tional sense, relatively advantageous. 

Nevertheless, the memory of Versailles 
still stirs displeasure in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany when certain politicians 
call for the Versailles borders of 1 937. 

iSuCfajP F *• ult: iuuuJ in iIm (iu-I lliiAi 

theAlfied Powers merely placed the terri- 
tories east of the Oder and Neisse under 
Polish administration in the Potsdam 
Agreement. 

This rekindles a national German hope 
for a future peace treaty, since the final se- 
paration of these territories cannot be ef- 
fected without an all-German government 
or without the consent of the Four Powers. 

This is the basis of the international le- 
gal responsibility of the Four Powers for 
Germany as a whole, a fact which former 
Bonn Chancellor Konrad Adenauer rep- 
eatedly told the parties to treaties with the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Yet neither the Basic Law of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany nor the Federal 
Constitutional Court have referred to the 
borders of 1 937. 

The Basic Law only mentions these 
borders in Article 116, which deals with 
German nationality. 

The preamble to the Basic Law only 
contains the precept of German reunifica- 
tion in free self-determination without re- 

fe Thl hJe if WfcBill l lU^H WW I l* 

ply refers to an “accession" of the others 
parts of Germany to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The wording of various Court decisions 
indicates that this is apparently taken fo 
mean the two German stales, the GDR 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
alone. 

The Federal Constitutional Court has 
never spoken of a right of the Federal Re- 
public to sole representation. • : 1 
' West German politicians are mistaken, 
therefore, when they talk of a Federal 
Constitutional Court precept advocating 
the continued existence of the borders of 
1937. ; ' 

Markus “Mischa" Wolf, the former suc- 
cessful head of state security In the GDR 
who is now an outspoken reformer, is also 
wrong when, in an Interview given to the 


Siiddeulsche Zeilung. he- derisively talks 
about “the dreams of a German Reich 
within the borders of 1937 which have 
found their expression in the preamble of 
your Basic Law." 

As official spokesman of the Bonn gov- 
ernment, Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, only recently informed the Un- 
ited Nations in New York that he regards 
Poland's western frontier along the Oder- 
Nciw Line and the territory of today's 
Polish state as inviolable. 

The same Inviolability and integrity ap- 
plies to frontiers and state territory with 
respect to the relationship between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
GDR as well as between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the Soviet Union. 

Genscher was able to base his declara- 
tion on the inviolability of Frontiers on the 
Treaties of Moscow and Warsaw signed In 
1970 and ratified in 1972 and on the Ba- 
sic Treaty between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the GDR in 1972. 

The Federal Constitutional Court con- 
firmed the compatabilily of the acts of rati- 
fication for these treaties with the Basic 
Law. 

Tn the case of the Treaties of Moscow 
and Warsaw the Constitutional Court 
judges felt that the long overdue regulation 
was such a matter of course that they took 
their decision without prior oral proceed- 
ings. 

The Basic Treaty is applicable in the in- 
terpretation resulting from the reasons 
given by Uiu-Cuiisimiiiuntd t-ouri I 01 .its 
decision. 

In this context additional mention need 
only be made of the decision taken by the 
Constitutional Court in 1 987 on German 
nationality. 

The Federal Constitutional Court de- 
scribed the treaties with Poland and the 
Soviet Union as “highly political." 

It maintained that the Treaties of Mos- 
cow and Warsaw should be interpreted 
and treated as a “foreign policy concept", 
which should "reduce and overcome the 
ossification and hardening of political rel- 
ations between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Eastern European coun- 
tries." 

According to the Court decision the Ba- 
sic Treaty paves the way for a seriously de- 

• ■ f-^i- .• -1*351 
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sired new basis for the definition of rel- 
ations between the two German statu. 

the GDR exist side by side as sovereign 
states. In their mutual relations, however, 
they are not subjects of international law, 
but have a special relationship. : 

The Federal Constitutional Court also 
confirmed the Basic Law provision ac- 
cording to which the Federal Republic of 
Germany does not possess its own nation- 
ality, but continues the nationality of the 
German Reich. It thus tpkes all those Ger- 
mans under its wings who seek its care — 
such as the East German. Immigrants and 
the ethnic German immigrant. from other 
parjs of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Upion. ... 1 .. . 

/("he question of the territorial changes 
vis- 6 -vis Poiimd’s western frontier along 
the Oder-Neisse Line and the German 
eastern border Has not yet been officially 
decided: .1 •> 



Nevertheless, it has been conclusively 
clarified, without official involvement but 
with the understanding mul, in the case of 
the Soviet Union, participation of the Four 
Powers. 

In the interests of peace the two Ger- 
man states have confirmed that the bor- 
ders of 1945 are inviolable without ex- 
pressly stating a formal German cession of 
territory, something which they arc not 
empowered to do by international law. 

In the Warsaw Declaration and the 
Treaty of Zgorzelec (Gorlitz) in 195H on 
the border with Poland and in its treaty of 
friendship with Poland in 1 967 the GDR 
adopted similar provisions to those the 
Federal Republic of Germany subsequent- 
ly jncurpunUeU iiHuiti own irc-ulies. 

Without a formal cession of territory in 
the East the GDR also acknowledged the 
integrity of the "fixed and existing border." 

The signatures of the Federal Republic 
of Germany beneath these treaties arc val- 
id and lasting. 

In a speech he gave on the occasion of 
the award of the Carlo Schmid Prize in 
Mannheim the French political scientist, 
Professor Alfred Grosser, remarked that 
every signature the Federal Republic of 
Germany has given to international treat- 
ies — including those relating to the Euro- 
pean Community — would lose credibility 
and thus trigger the corresponding re- 
sponses of its contractual partners if the 
German side were to continue a serious 
discussion on the eastern borders of 1937 
and cast doubt on the borders of 1 945. 

The Federal Constitutional Court, how- 
ever, does emphatically uphold two legal 
tenets: the constitutional precept of reuni- 
fication and the continued legal existence 
of the German Reich. 

In the Court's opinion this continued 
existence is not only grounded in theory. 
Tftfirrfis itb Sign of tin extinction of stale. 

All Four Powers as well as the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the GDR, the 
Court contends, have indicated in interna- 
tional documents after 1945 that they still 
tFeal the Reich as a continuing entity of 
state. 

However, all (hat remains of the three 
attributes of a single sovereign German 
state is the element of a permanent popu- 
lation, which is definitely to be viewed as a 
political and not just a cultural whole. 

In the Court's opinion the Federal Re-* 
public of Germany and the GDR are parts 
of a more extensive all-German state, a 
state which is not organised, not able to act 
independently, and “whose borders need 
not be defined more precisely here." 1 

In this ruling on the Basic Treaty, there- 
fore, the Federal Constitutional Court 
does not make express reference to the 


borders of 1937. As regards the constitu- 
tional precept of reunification the Court 
expressly stresses the GDR’s right of self- 
determination. 

According to the Basic treaty ruling 
the prerequisite Tor an accession is a con- 
stitutional act within the GDR. This aet 
must take place within the framework of 
the GDR’s own constitution and be inac- 
cessible to legal influence by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

This would appear to legally rule out 
ihe possibility of any “outvoting” of the 
smaller German slate by the larger one. 

Exercising judicial restraint the Federal 
Constitutional Court also gives the politi- 
cal leadership of the Federal Republic uf 
Germany a tree hand uud responsibility 
when it comes to looking after German in- 
terests. 

With regard to negotiations on the for- 
mer borders of 1937 in a future peace 
treaty, however, no German government 
has a particularly good hand. 

Following the cession of territory in the 
Treaty of Versailles the German western 
border was already stabilised and recog- 
nised hy Foreign Minister Gustav Strese- 
mann in 1 925 in the Treaty of Locarno. 

Up until 1937, however, no German 
government was willing to draw up a 
corresponding agreement with Poland. 
This border remained unconfirmed by the 
German side. 

Historians and politicians in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world know only too well 
that since the Middle Ages the provinces 
of West Prussia, Posen and East Prussia 
never belonged to the federation of the 
former German Reich which came to an 
end in 1806. Under a weakly developed 
Polish sovereignty, a suzerainty, Danzig 
(Gdansk) flourished as a free city. 

The eastern frontier of the former Ger- 
man Reich with Poland ran parallel to the 
eastern borders of Pomerania, Branden- 
burg and Silesia. It was only after the three 
divisions of Poland between 1772 and 
1795 that Prussia annexed West' Prussia, 
Posen and Danzig, extended its own great- 
power status at the expense of Poland and 
then incorporated these provinces into the 
German Reich following the foundation of 
the Reich'by Bismarck in 1871 . 

In former times state 1 territory and 
membership of a specific ethnic group 
were not identical. 

The- difficulties Which' even Bismarck 
faced in the victorious war of 1870/71 in 
the foreign policy field make it clear which 
problems' each* German' unification 
brought about for neighbouring states and 
other, major powers, not to mention the 
territorial changes. Erhard Becker 

(Mnnnhelmer Morgen, 24 November 1989) 
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Bomb victim was 
much more than 
head of big bank 

The chief executive of Deutsche Bank, Al- 
fred Herr hausen, was killed by a terrorist 
bomb which exploded as he was being 
driven to work In his bullet-proof Mer- 
cedes. The bomb was attached to a bicycle 
parked at the side of the road and detonat- 
ed by remote control. The attack was not 
far from where Herrhausen, 59, lived, in 
Bad Homburg, north of Frankfurt, where 
the bank has Its headquarters. The indic- 
ations arc that the killing was the work of 
the Red Army Faction (RAF). Uwe Vor- 
kdttcr looks at (he career of Herrhausen 
for the Htumoversche AHgemeine. 

T o call Alfred Herrhausen a banker 
would underrate by far his true role 
in German industry. He was much more 
than "just" head of the biggest German 
bank. He was an industrial strategist, a 
monetary politician and n trail blazer. 

Although he was nowhere near being 
the richest man in the Federal Republic 
of Germany he was one of the most 
powerful. Whether the subject was the 
merger between Daimler and MBB, the 
debt crisis in Latin America or aid for 
Poland Herrhausen '5 voice was heard 
and was often the most decisive. 

There is absolutely no doubt about 
the fact that Alfred Herrhausen was the 
number one in German industry. He not 
only owed this to the office he held but 
also to his personality. His outward ap-. 
pen ranee was already an exception: 59 
years of age, unusually youthful looks, 
elegantly dressed and a self-assured 
manner. 

He was someone who obviously 
strove for perfection. His language 
matched his appearance: no frills and 
yet brilliant, clear and precise, enriched 
with dabs of Latin and occasionally with 
the unavoidable business anglicisms. 

Whether in familiar business circles, 
in lectures to a critical audience in a 
university lecture hall, in person-to- 
person discussions or speaking to hun- 
dreds of people, whether in his mother 
tongue or in an almost accent-free Ox- 
ford English, Alfred Herrhausen was 
able to captivate his audience. 

That managers have such charisma 
cannot be taken for granted. In the tiny 
circle of leading industrial figures who 
also exert a considerable influence on 
the economy Herrhausen was someone 
special. 

He was modest in all that did, but he 
also knew how to capitalise on this as-, . 
set. He always viewed himself as a child 
of the Ruhr area and not as a son from a 
better-off family whose path to the top 
was marked out from birth. 

His grandfather was a master butch- 
er, his father a land surveyor. Alfred 
Herrhausen attended the Nazi School 
for the Gifted in Napola, toyed with the 
idea of studying philosophy, but then 
turned to business management studies 
in the confusion of the early post-war 
years. 

He had obtained his degree in com- 
merce by the 22 and his subsequent 
doctorate was almost a matter of 
course. , 

By the time Friedrich Wilhelm Chris-; 
tinns asked him to come to the Deutsche 
Bank in 1969 he had already moved up 
the career ladder at tremendous speed: 
from the post of management secretary 


at the Ruhrgas AG in Essen to the posi- 
. lion of Prokurist (authorised signatory) 
at the Vereinigte Elekrizitiitswerke 
Westfalen in Dortmund. 

Just one year after moving to the 
Deutsche Bank the newcomer to the 
banking business had already become a 
deputy board member and another year 
later a ful| board member. By this time, 
at the latest it was clear in the bank’s 
headquarters in Frankfurt that Herr- 
hausen ‘s fast-moving career would con- 
tinue. 

In May 1985 he joined his mentor 
Christians as board spokesman. Follow- 
ing the latter's retirement last year 
Herrhausen become the sole spokesman 
of the biggest German bank. 

His influence, however, extended far 
beyond the Deutsche Bank. Herrhausen, 
demonstrated this fact with particular 
clarity at Daimler-Benz. ' 

As the company's supervisory board 
chairman Herrhausen exerted a decisive 
influence on the new leadership struc- 
ture the group introduced in 1986, Ed- 
zard Reuter’s appointment as successor 
to Werner Breitschwerdt. the restruc- 
turing of the enterprise from an auto- 
motive into a technology group, and its 
merger with MB?. 

The head of the Deutsche Bank al- 
ready indicated his industrial ambitions 
in the 1 970s when he advocated the 
project of a German “tyre merger" be- 
tween Conti and Phoenix, a venture 
which in the end failed to materialise. 
As supervisory board chairman, how- 
ever, he maintained his close links with 
Conti, 

During the past two years Herrhaus- 
en established a highly respected repu- 
tation in international circles, surprising 
and sometimes irritating his colleagues 
op more than one occasion. 

His suggestion last year that western- - 
bunks should waive part of the debts of 
the heavily indebted Third World coun- 
tries caused quite a stir. 

Up to that time debt remission was a 
taboo for the banking community. Herr- 
hausen broke with tradition because his 
analytical mind told him that the previ- 
ous position would neither make finan- 
cial nor political sense. 

In the meantime the demand for a li- 
mited remission of debts has become an 
integral part of both the official policy 
of the Bonn government as well as of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Another reason for Herrhausen's de- 
cision to spearhead the new approach 
was his conviction that it would provide 
an opportunity to dismantle ideological 
barriers between the world of big mo- 
ney and its critics. Herrhausen not only 
preached dialogue with those who have 
fundamentally different views, but prac- 
tised it too. 

Despite his industrial activities and 
international ambitions he never neg- 
lected the banking business) • . 1-.: 

On the contrary. Single-mindedly and 
at a pace which blinded his competitors 
Alfred Herrhausen extended the lead of 
the number one German bank. 

Under Herrhausen’s management the 
establishment of the bank’s own insur-. 

Continued on page 12 


Assassination puts paid to some 
assumptions about violence 


Continued from page 4 


treaties are put to their real acid test there 
is a continuing undertone of suspicion 
towards Bonn — not go much in official 
statements as unofficially. Who is likely to 
benefit? It .does not bear thinking about 
what could happen if some German take 
to the idea of turning the tables: why show 
restraint if one is already suspected of not 
meaning what was said in the treaties with 


H undreds of thousands of people in 
Leipzig and Prague are doing their 
utmost to oust a dictatorial regime with- 
out bloodshed in a non-violent revolu- 
tion; negotiations in Vienna on a reduc- 
tion of conventional armed forces in 
East and West could be successfully 
concluded in the near future; and new 
and far-reaching disarmament propo- 
sals will probably be discussed during 
the Malta summit meeting between 
Mikhail Gorbachov and George Bush 
on December. 

In this of all situations, at a time when 
peace and peacefulness stand a better 
chance of becoming lasting reality than 
ever before, terrorists who refuse to un- 
derstand the mood of the times murder 
the banker Alfred Herrhausen because 
they regard him as a “functional mask" 
of the "military-cum-industrial com- 
plex." 

As the attacks by Red Army Faction 
(RAF) terrorists on the managers Zim- 
mermann and Beckurts took place quite 
some time ago no-one really expected 
such an eruption of political irrational- 
ism to happen again. 

Especially after the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to kill state secretary Tietmeyer 
in Bonn politicians and authorities mis- 
takenly hoped that the RAF had lost its 
clout. 

Even Chief Federal Prosecutor Kurt 
Rebmann, who is otherwise extremely 
cautious in his statements, spoke of a 
waning dangerousness of this terrorist 
group. 

Here and there the protection of 
ingi rrW p"pe r«i F W wwwww u i hl 
came routine. 

Following the bomb attack in Bad 
Homburg and the death of one of the 
country’s most important and outstand- 
ing industrial personalities our illusions 
have been shattered and we have been 
brought down to earth with a bump. 

A remark by Bnden-Wiirttemberg 
Premier Lothar Spath spelt out what 
this means: “Our hope that we can also 
disarm in this sector has been rendered 
invalid." 

A great deal suggests that this opera- 
tion was masterminded from within the 
prison cells of the RAF terrorists. 

The prisoner Helmut Pohl, who al- 
ready took on the role of spokesman 
during the last hunger strike, would ap- 
pear to have been involved in planning 
the attack. 

In view of this crime a feeling of of 
uneasiness at -the memory of the cam- 
paigns demanding compassion for the 
prisoners on hunger strike and of the 
activities of politicians who wanted to —1 
and sometime a*did — give in to themde- 
mands to be brought together in larger 
groups. 

The brutality of the bomb attack 
shows that the assumption that the spi- 
ral of violence had come to an end is a 
fatal mistake. . , 

The grouping together of. the terrorist 


Eastern bloc countries drawn up during 
the 1970S? There could be no more effec- 
tive election support for the Republicans. 
If they get into the Bundestag the Sus- 
pecting neighbours and allies wbtiid be 
proved right by the election outcome tji^ir 
own suspicions brought about. Perhaps 
the word has not got around yet neigh" 
bdlirs, not only .'occupants, dan' set fiypi to a 

house, , . . 1 , WaltherStutzle . 

(Die Zell, Hamburg, 1 December'!? 89) 
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Victim of violence at a time of hops... 
Alfred Herrhausen. ^dpa; 

pprisoners has enabled themlo carry on 
their struggle with even greater intens- 
ity. .This was already poinfed out by 
Baden- Wiirttemberg’s Justice Minister 
Eyrich. 

In periods of relative calm we are all ' 
too easily led to believe that even the I 
most fanatic terrorists must come to 
their senses some day. 

We underestimate the degree of nar- 
row-mindedness which leads to con- 
cepts such as "politico-economic- 
military orientation” and which views 
politicians nnd leading representatives 
of industry as mere functional units and 
not human beings. The terrorists feel 
thnt this gives them the right (0 kill them 

in with .piff nwratl ctratMU- . 

A list of the victims ol the RAF, ho* 
ever, shows that most of them were in 
subordinate positions rather than lead- 
ing personalities. In reality, chauffeurs 
and escorts, ordinary soldiers and po- 
lice officials are the most frequent vic- 
tims of RAF attacks. 

Although the truth is bitter we will 
have to learn to live with this form of vi- 
olence. 

Whereas terrorism was once directed 
against despotic systems it is almost al- 
ways directed today against free and 
democratic stales. 

The terrorists claim to act on behalf 
of the masses, but the real driving force 
behind terrorism is blind actionism. 

Walter Lacqueur aptly remarked: 
■Terrorism is not a school of philosophy 
— acLion is always the most importan 
thing.” . 

No matter how democratic and s • 
daily just a state. may be some peope 
will always feel unsatisfied and neglect- 
ed; some will always claim that extstg 
condition w«»«tel*»* w * , ® nd that £J 
must be changed through violence^ 
some aggressive people will not kno 
what to do with their freedom ano 
therefore always opt for violence. . • 

Such , an outstanding man as Alfred 
Herrhausen may be difficult to replace, 
but the, terrorists can at most hit indi- 
viduals butnot the.system, • • 

As these acts of violence automatical' 
ly fall short of. their political objectives 
terrorism is not very effective. . . • 

In modern history there is no sing e 
casein which admail group, operating in 
Baader-Meinhof style seized power. . 

A democratic state based. oi): the rule 
of law, however, will always be faced by 
the difficult question of how to combat 
terrorism without. abandoning the licet' 
ality characteristic of. its structure. 1 . . 

:.. . Werner Birkenmaier , 

. . (S|u t igatfer Zeitung, 1 December 198?) 
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The currency that 
nearly died: 
the other mark 

T he deutschemark is one of the 
world's hardest and most coveted 
currencies. It is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the leading currency in Western 
Europe. 

As Eastern Europe opens up polit- 
ically and economically the deutsche- 
mark could well become the leading 
currency there too. 

The GDR mark, in comparison, is 
hardly worth the paper it is printed on. 
Its exchange- rate has plummeted on the 
unofficial market, with virtually no-one 
wanting GDR marks and the exchange 
rate against the deutschemark free-fall- 
ing accordingly. 

So currency problems seem sure to 
persist, not to say increase, and the 
domestic debate in the GDR is a fore- 
taste of the trend. 

As long as the borders are open the 
exchange of East German for West Ger- 
man marks and vice-versa will be com- 
pletely out of hand. 

It is officially prohibited but in prac- 
tice every visitor and every migrant 
from the GDR brings substantial sums 
in GDR marks with him. 

Trade in the other direction will grad- 
ually pick up, of course. The GDR au- 
thorities refer to it as smuggling. What it 
amounts to is using GDR marks ob- 
tained in the West to buy goods in East 
Germany. 

wti*‘ rlit. Fuluial Repub- 

lic or West Berlin at the weekend have 
been quick to appreciate both the ad- 
vantages and the drawbacks of the pres- 
ent arrangements. 

Most spend their DM 1 00 cash han- 
dout on goods that aren’t available in the 
GDR: mainly tropical fruit, especially 
bananas, which most East Germans were 
familiar with only from advertisements. 

It is, for that matter, hardly surprising 
that many visitors to the Wesi return to 
the GDR with portable cassette recor- 
ders and other inexpensive radio equip- 
ment from Japan and Korea. 
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No East German with any sense 
would bother to spend his deutsche- 
marks on a loaf of bread or, for that 
matter, to exchange GDR marks for DM 
at the rate of 20 to 1 to make purchases 
in the West. 

At parity, one for one, a two-kilo- 
gram loaf in the GDR costs about half 
what a mere 5G0g bread costs in the 
Federal Republic. 

Anyone with a head For figures is 
bound to buy his bread in the East and 
his bananas in the West. Buy GDR 
marks at an exchange rate of 20 to 1 and 
500g of bread bought in the East will 
cost you roughly one pfennig (West). 

The story is. much the same where 
rents are concerned. In the GDR a four- 
roomed flat costs about 150 marks per 
month, or DM7.50 (West). 

It only enough flais were available in 
the GDR it would be well worth while 
renting a flat in the East. 

No-one is likely to want to do so, but 
the other side of the coin will probably 
pose problems for the West for some 
time to come. 

A skilled worker from Eisenach who 
has been used to earning 1,000 marks a 
month in the GDR could easily earn 
DM2.0UO a month by working in Fulda, 
not far away on the western side of the 
border. 

At an exchange rate of 20 to l he 
would be earning 40,000 marks a 
month, making him a millionaire in two 
or three years. 

General freedom of travel is a politi- 
cal aim of which everyone approves, but 
how is the exchange rate problem to be 
handled? 

GDR residents won’t find it easy to 
land a regular joh in the West, of course. 
The authorities in both German states 
would probably do their best to put a 

vl.ip In lh;,t 

But little can be done to stop moon-' 
lighting. As long as DM100. converted 
into GDR marks, is the equivalent of 
twice what an East German skilled 
worker earns in a month, many East 
Germans are bound to try to find tem- 
porary work in the Federal Republic. 

Chaos in border areas seems a fore- 
gone conclusion. So it is particularly im- 
portant for the GDR to come by a curren- 
cy that is worth working for. Otherwise 
we will be overwhelmed by migrant work- 
ers from the GDR. Joachim Penner 

(Saarbrucker Zeiiung, 28 November 1 989) 


Amid the euphoria over free travel, 
worries about economic collapse 


E ast Germans’ euphoria about their 
new-found freedom of travel is 
gradually giving way to fears for the fu- 
ture of the economy. 

The GDR runs a serious risk of being 
bled dry, and both the government and 
Opposition groups are keen to prevent 
that. 

Worried by the prospect of a sellout, 
representatives of the Free German 
(Communist) Youth (FDJ) and the Lib- 
eral Democrats (LDPD) recently con- 
ferred with members of the clergy, the 
New Forum and other concerned citiz- 
ens. 

The situation is serious because East 
German currency is heading west far 
too fast, The unofficial exchange rate in 
the West is one DM for 1 0 GDR marks. 

At one stage there was such u glut 
that the exchange rate plummeted to 20 
to one. 

The GDR mark is thus grossly under- 
valued in terms of its domestic purchas- 
ing power. Smuggling everyday goods 
such as food and drink to the West can 
thus be lucrative. 

Even more alarmingly, property 
speculators are moving in to snap up in- 
expensive housing nnd land. 

Alexander Rainoff, head of an estate 
agents’ association in West Berlin, says 
speculators are at the ready, sensing the 
prospect of earning a packet. 

Barely a week after the Wall was 
opened, small uds appeared in the two 
lending West Berlin newspapers offer- 
ing 10 buy rented properly in East Ber- 
lin trnm private «twnci». 

These ads reflect confidence that on 
economic opening of the GDR would 
lead to a free trade in property, with 
safe rights of tenure. 

Berlin is so centrally located in Eu- 
rope that property prices would then go 
through the roof. But hopes of earning a 
packet are not only deceptive; given the 
legal situation they are unrealistic. 

There is no property market in the 
GDR as it is understood in the West. 
Buying and selling are subject to gov- 
ernment approval. Prices are fixed by an 
official assessor. 


T he black market, alive and well, is 
flourishing iii West Berlin, where 
East Germans have taken over from the 
Poles who used to sell goods, usually 
made and bought in the GDR, for which 
there is a market in the West. 

In a scene that might be a clip from a 
"B” movie a young plan looks around, 
anxiously at the entrance to the U-Bahn 

on T _ r gpyjflfrmfldr i 

Zenith camera half-bidden under Ms 
anorak. 

A Swabian, from south-west Ger- 
many to judge by his accent, is bargain- 
ing with him, offering cash. , 

The young man answers, hesitantly, 
in Saxon dialect. He clearly comes from 
the GDR. 

Eventually he accepts the price of- 
fered, hands over the camera and pock- 
ets DM30. 

At the flea market near Potsdamer 
Platz German junk dealers used to be 
hopping mad with the Poles whose ad- 
joining black market 1 was officially Igno- 
red. ; . r 

The Poles are now hopping mad at 
the Germans, not the West German junk 
dealers but their new-found competi- 
tion from East Germany. 


East Berlin tries to clamp down 
on black-market trading 


Their ranks have been swelled by a 
growing number of dealers from East 
Berlin who were anything but slow in 
finding out what good;; found a buyer. 

•‘^W ; hy^'bl|ld^thpy'J e ave■ii'lo , th? Foies : 
to snap up goods as they travelled 
through the GDR and resell them in 
West Berlin? They might just as well seU 
them themselves. , 

East Germans have an unquenchable 
thirst for deutschcmarks with which to 
buy all the glamorous Western goods of 
which they have been, starved for de- 
cades. 

The unofficial exchange rate is 10 
GDR marks, for one DM. It has levelled 
out at 1 0 to 1 after plummeting to 20 to 
1 for a while. 

Speculators on botfi sides soon rea- 
lised that East German in.oncy, wjiich 
can be bought for a song, can be used 19 

buy all manner qfgoods in the GDR. . 

Zeiss binoculars from Jena, micro- 
scopes, children’s clothes, model rail- 
ways, East German schnapps and even 


subsidised basic foodstuffs can be sold 
at a most satisfactory profit in West 
Berlin. 

The result has been that goods in 
these categories are ift even shorter sup- 
ply iii East Berlin. 

' The East German authorities are de- 
termined to end this State of affairs and 
have 1 decreed thaL industrial goods, 
clothing and foodstuffs can only be sold 
to East Germans (or resident aliens). 

The only way to ensure that this regu- 
lation is enforced is to reintroduce con- 
trols such as were imposed In the past, 
An East German identity card must be 
presented in shops 1 before goods of 
these kinds 1 change hands. : 

• More customs officers are to patrol 
the bbrder and fresh check-in nnd in- 
spection facilities are to be set up.' 1 

In the GDR additional checks are to' 
be carried out by customs flying squads, 
by- “Interior Ministry staff” and by staff 
of the so-called Workers’ and Peasants' 
Inspectorate. ■ . 


Buyers can only purchase property 
for their own use. Buying property to let 
is prohibited. 

“Foreigners are not allowed to buy 
properly in the GDR,” says an East Ber- 
lin lawyer. Which is why serious West 
Berlin estate agents have so far exer- 
cised restraint. 

“Dealing in apartment blocks in East 
Berlin is sheer speculation, a wager on 
economic trends in the GDR, and com- 
parable with buying junk bonds in the 
US,” says a well-known estate agent. 

Yet a number of agents, professionals 
and amateurs, hope to earn a fortune by 
investing In property in the GDR. They 
are using stalking horses in a bid to cir- 
cumvent the rcgulotions. 

One punter says buying property via 
a front man is, in his opinion, a safe bet. 
His front man can be relied on. The 
property transfer has already been nota- 
rised. 

Yet buying property via front men is 
not just risky. "All contracts signed with 
a view to circumventing government re- 
gulations are null nnd void,” says the 
East Berlin lawyer. 

They include arrangements between 
financiers in West Berlin and men of 
straw in East Berlin. 

In nil probability deals of this kind 
would not hold water in West German 
courts either. 

“Good faith holds the key,” says GDR 
law expert Klaus Weslcn of the Free 
University, Berlin. “A front man can 
probably not be sued successfully in the 
West; the legal position is far from en- 
couraging." 

Yet the prices asked are so modest 
that small fry and private parties feel 
they must jump on the handwaggon. 

The East Berlin lawyer feels deals of 
this kind are confidence tricks. No-one 
knows how many Westerners are (or 
have been) prepared to be tricked. 

Willi Bendzko, press spokesman for 
another West Berlin estate agents' asso- 
ciation, says: 

“I have no idea how much business of 
this kind has been done, but we are 
keeping a close eye on developments.” 
(Frankfurter Rundschau. 24 November 1989) 


The latter, set up in 1963 and 
answerable to the central committee of 
the ruling Socialist Unity Party (SED), 
is ordinarily supposed to track down 
waste and corruption — but has never 
been particularly successful. 

The list of goods that . cannot be 
bought by aliens and to which an export 
ban applies has been published in the 
East German press. ... 

An ID card is needed to buy both a 
deep-frozen Polish Christmas goose 
(the local equivalent of a. turkey) and a 
shirt or vest.. The export ban applies to 
ground pepper and tea towels alike. . 

Transit travellers are no longer < al- 
lowed to leave the shortest route, and 
trains to and from Poland and the West 
are no: longer to stop cn route. These 
measures are aimed at Polish tourists in 
particular, ...... i. 

But they alone, will not plug the hole 
in the dike. Thai trails for a fundamental 
reform of the monetary system the au- 
thorities are not yet confident enough to 
consider; ’ 

GDR Premier Hans Modrow and his 
associates wpuld- prefer to mull over 
their next moves in this context. They 
Continued on page 8 
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Appeal for Coconi 
blacklist 

to be overhauled 

frankfurter flundschtru 

H ow can we support the processes of 
reform in the East and get closer to- 
gether if important relics of the Cold 
War, period remain in place? This ques- 
tion is being asked by industrial associ- 
ation$ in the Federal Republic. 

One of the remnants of the Cold War is 
Cocam, the Coordinating Committee of 
East- West Trade Policy, based in Paris. 

This organisation was set up 40 years 
ago in November 1949 with the aim of 
supporting trade policies in the Cold 
War. Cocom has a black list of products 
whose export to East Bloc countries is a 
delicate matter, because they could be 
used for military purposes. 

None of these products can be export- 
ed until they have been examined and 
declared safe. . 

The Verband Deutscher Maschinen- 
und Anlagenbau (VDMA). the trade as- 
sociation for the mechanical engineering 
industry, whose members are affected 
the most by the Cocom regulations, re- 
gards them as an absurdity. 

Industry experts point out that today 
every modern machine includes elec- 
tronic components. 

\n view of the changes taking place in 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, East Ger- 
many and other Comecom states, Alex- 
ander Batschari, VDMA spokesman, 
said that the Cocom list was “totally out- 
dated.” He maintained that a reform of 
the list was urgently called for. 

In “critical regions” such as Libya or Pa- 
kistan, for example, where the application 
of electronics for military rather than civil 
purposes is more likely, he said that export 
controls would be more reasonable. 

The Cocom list hardly had any applica- 
tion to the East Bloc countries any longer. 

The VDMA, along with the Zentral- 
verband Elektrotechnik- und Elektroni- 
kindustrie (ZVEI). the umbrella organi- 
sation for the electrical engineering and 
electronics industries, along with the 
chemicals industry, regard the Cocom 
regulations as not so much protective 
measures as hindrances to trade. 

The machine tool manufacturing sec- 
tor regards itself to be particularly ham- 
pered. It is necessary to go through leng- 
thy procedures to export electronical ly- 
comrolled machines to the East Bloc. 

Furthermore, certain products which 
are on the Federal Republic's export list 
have to have the approval of the Federal 
Economic Affairs Office in Eschbom 
before they can be exported to countries 
in the West even. 

Herr Batschari complained that gett- 
ing this approval could take weeks be- 
cause the office wns undermanned. 

If the goods were destined for the East 
Bloc the procedure could lake up to six 
months, since decisions must be taken by 
the Cocom committee in Paris. 

The VDMA maintains [hat important 
business for medium-sized companies 
slips through their fingers because of 
these procedures. 

It is an impossible situation when a 
West German supplier has to say to r 
customer; “Let's sec if I can supply you.- 
Come back in six months' time." 


Furthermore a certificate confirming 
. the ultimate use of the goods has to be 
obtained in which the recipient has to 
swear blind that he will not produce car- 
tridges but lip-stick cases. It is not always 
easy to do this. 

Last year there were 6,572 applic- 
ations made for export licences to the 
Federal Office for Economic Affairs of 
which about five percent were rejected. 

The “Paris hurdle" means that on the 
one hand much business does not come 
off because the companies concerned 
fight shy of the red-tape and all the costs 
it involves. 

On the other hand, according to the 
association of West German machine 
took manufacturers, the latest equipment 
is not supplied to the East Bloc, but rath- 
er equipment “that has Jong been out-of- 
date here,” because of the regulations. 

This organisation is fairly certain that 
its members could supply twice as much 
to the East Bloc if the Cocom list were 
“draslically reduced.” 

At . present the communist countries 
(including East Germany and China) ac- 
count for a quarter of total machine tool 
exports, valued at about DM8bn. 

But it seems it will be a long time before 
there is any liberalisation of permitted ex- 
ports. The Bonn government would very 
much like to change this state of affairs. 

Helmut Haussmann (FDP), Economic 
Affairs Minister, has called for a “purifi- 
cation” of the Cocom list. 

But the United States has made it im- 
possible to achieve this so far, except for 
a few minor corrections. An Economic 
Affairs Ministry spokesman said: “Wash- 
ington has a different attitude towards 
the matter than we have." 

Richard Cheney, American Defence 
Secretary, blocks revisions, and without 
the USA a reduction of the Cocom list is 

Impossible, since ‘-thu-'daGision-wouid- 
have to be taken unanimously in Paris. 

Bonn is rather irritated by this. In gov- 
ernment circles it is being said that politi- 
cal reforms in the East cannot be suc- 
cessful if economic reforms do not make 
headway — and that means sensible ma- 
chinery and microelectronics. 

Experts in Bonn and in industrial asso- 
ciations suspect that the USA uses Cocom 
specifically for its commercial interests. 

It is certainly no accident that the Coc- 
om embargo is applied most strictly in 
areas where the Americans are not com- 
petitive, and vice versa. 

In the summer the American govern- 
ment lifted export restrictions to the East 
Bloc for certain computer components, 
because Washington did not want to ex- 
clude domestic industry any longer from 
East Bloc business. 

Christine Skowronowski 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 November 1 989) 


End to subsidies urged us a step 
towards East German recovery 


H einz Vortmann said that the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic pro- 
duced 27 million pairs of children’s 
shoes annually. “This means that every 
child in the GDR needs nine pairs of 

shoe, every year." Pori, Comelsen from th. 

Herr Vorimann is an economic af- tor Economic Research asked- “bS 
fairs expert from the Berlin-based Ger- treatment better than cautious nW 
man Institute for Economic Research she pointed to the “cauiiowSL 
and he was underlining the negative and half-hearted price reform?*? 
consequences of the GDR’s subsidy Soviet Union" where the eco™ “ * 

P -rk c k_ L1 . in a worse situation than it was in rh. 

The source of the problem is not so Brezhnev era. n 

much adults who take shoes in child- Peode exnected a 

ten's sizes as “purchases by foreigners, changed course, she said, bmfc? 

par iculariy West Germans and West mons demands made exceeded ^’ 

The Research institute for Pan-Gar- » 

man Economic and Social Queslions No plan has been drawn up fcrW 
organised a conference on financing p l e in the GDR are enjoying fedm 
problems in the GDR's strain of social- to discuss mailers “ W CMntt 
™ building in Berlin, The first measures which shouU it 

not a stones throw away from the introduced quickly include vmk-iaac 

nure, d «w bU f 8 ? p nd . only mi ‘ ing information about the economic si- 

notes away from the Potsdamer Plata. tuation, the creation of competition, «- 

m the very thick of events the confer- thorisation for private companies Co to 
ence was able to discuss the conse- set up in all sectors, not just for trade, 
quences of the opening up of the Berlin pubs and restaurants, and the chance to 
J* employ more than ten workers. 

Most of the 200 or so economic af- The horrific tax burden placed on the 
fairs experts, including ten from com- self-employed must be radically re- 

munist countries, were agreed that the duced. For instance a publican with an 

abolition of the subsidies system was a income of 3,000 East Marks a montb 

vital step for the recovery of the ailing must pay more than 60 percent tax. The 

GDR economy. ^ lop tax rate am0 unis to 90 per cent. 

East Germany’s problems, created by Discussion about reforms in the so- 
the country itself, are obvious: dirt- cialist economic system revolves round 

cheap foodstuffs are used as animal the question of ownership. Members of 

feed, valuable natural resources and en- the conference proposed solutions ex* 

ergy 1 BTP-vregtvwMWng^www nniwteahww i nwmHn gTP»»prmver/myfWive^ rofr-/ r«ii w ftr- • 

has declined in standard because of low to companies limited by shares. Bui 



rent income, trade is demoralised be- 
cause profit margins are loo narrow, 
and competition is distorted by unreal- 
istic prices. 

Most of the experts were agreed that 
such problems could only be resolved 
by a drastic reform of the subsidies sys- 
tem. It was suggested that the “wntering- 
can system of sprinkling subsidies wide- 
ly" had to be abolished. 

According to Herr Vorlmann’s cal- 
culations the actual extent of subsidies 
came to between 200 and 250 East 
Marks annually per head of population. 


here the decisive point would be the 
power of control within the companies. 

There was a demand for mobility and 
flexibility through the removal of cen- 
tral planning and financing, through the 
creation of markets and the decontrol of 
costs for labour, capital and products. 

Hungarian expert Gerd Biro, calling 
on experiences in Hungary, said that 
without the introduction of a capital 
market only pnrtial success would he 
achieved at the most. 

“Hungary lost 20 years, and I believe 
that the GDR docs not have 20 more 


J r -. vi ^V^UUIUl/lla II nil till VJL/I' — 

The changeover from “supporting in- years to play with," he said dryly. 
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are equally undecided on whether or not. 
to ease travel restrictions for West Ger- 
mans and West Berliners. , 

GDR government spokesman Wolfgang 
Meyer has sidestepped questions on this 
score, saying he doesn't know what the po-, 
silion is but will make enquiries. 

Bonn’s demands have included scrapp- 
ing or substantially reducing the compul- 
sory exchange requirement in return for 
cash to ensure that East German travellers 
to the West have access to hard currency. ■ . 

The GDR government feels it can’t yet 
bite this particular bullet. It is equally un- 
cnthusiastic about proposals for a new of- 
ficial exchange rate of -about four East 
German marks for one DM. • . , 

Currency problems will beset East Ber- 
lin for some time to come, as will black 
mnrketeering in cash and kind. Experience 


dustrial and commercial undertakings Independent banks have been set up 
to giving support to people," that is sub- in Hungary, and more and more 
sidies working indirectly to subsidies di- ore changing over to becoming cpmpan- 
rectly affecting income, should gunran- les limited by shares, and capital was 
tee the vital necessities for living for being attracted into the country by ax 
low-income groups, mainly pensioners. incentives. . , 

The Nationalbank had the foreign 

~ - — * currency monopoly within the sing- 

hasshownthat 1 0 per cent of smugglers at tier ba nking system and also decide., 
most are caught at the baffler. thejMeug*** 

Given that rumours will persist, the au- ^ rr S9 \ . Aether a credit 
thorities have been quick to deny any sug- d ®fj ide at one P « He L n i- 

ssri-ss.tsi.'Si 

^ n ° les in drculation panies'were Sd” commercial 

Introducing new banknotes would dem- ba ^ S j' vit _. sten he said Was the 

onetise all East German currency that The- next vital step, tie saio, .. 

ing old currency notes for new ones/5 culture ^and companies specialising 
were asked to explain how they came bV foreign trade. • . . ftrn( j. 

so much readv cash 1 • • ■ Me also advised aft extension o£ trsw 

■ Those were>' unable to account tor re,il ' loos with the *“ 
holding so much money in cash had it con- J"* ^ ove , r * e . pa . s ‘ 

Bscated and were fined or otherwise pun- had 

ished . nations from 70 per cent to 45 per ceni. 

• ■' Anita RShtgen PaulJanositz 

(HannavorscheAJIgemeine, 24 November 1989} (StuitgarterZeltung, 27 November 1 98? 


has shown that 1 0 per cent of smugglers at 
most are caught at the border. ' ■ 

Given that rumours will persist, the au- 
thorities have been quick to deny any sug- 
gestion that a currency reform is planned 
or that the Eafct German mark is to be de- 
valued or that the notes in' circulation are 
to be replaced. 

Introducing new banknotes would dem- 
onetise all East German currency that 
happened to be in the West If has been 
done. It was last carried out in 1957. 

What was more, when East Germans 
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City centre ban on vehicles 
in one-day-a-month trial 



P roposals to ban cars from city cen- 
tres choked by exhaust fumes are no 
longer a mere matter for ideological dis- 
pute. 

“The motor-car is an outstanding 

mode of transport in «pnr»«ty- populat- 
ed Sweden," says former Volvo chief ex- 
ecutive Pehr G. Gyllenhammar, “but cit- 
iow-mtfSTnbt be choked by Vehicular 
traffic." 

He feels the idea of banning private 
cars almost entirely from city centres is 
a realistic one. 

The text-book example is Bologna. 
Italy, where over 70 per cent of voters 
were in favour of more or less banning 
cars from the city centre.' 

Even in Los Angeles, which used to 
be a model city designed for ease of tra- 
vel by car, (he idea is no longer taboo. 

With its 14 million people and eight 
million cars Los Angeles is starting to 
set up a network of subways and street- 
cars to ease the burden on roads now 
lined with endless traffic jams even at 
night. 

Liibeck is the first German city to ex- 
periment with closing the entire city 
centre to private motor traffic on the 
first Saturday in the month for six 
months 

Many German local authorities are 
considering moves to reduce and slow 
down traffic, but no other city has yet 
felt able to embark on such a radical de- 
parture. 

Its consequences are to be discussed 
once the experiment is over next March. 

The idea was originally proposed by 
the Christian Democrats and is now be- 
ing put into effect by a coalition of So- 
cial Democrats and Greens. Yet for 
some time it was far from uncontrover- 
sial in the city council. 

Mayor Michael Bouteiller says prag- 
matic reasons were mainly what decided 
him to ban city-centre traffic: 

“Vehicle emission and vibration on 
roads partly dating back to the Middle 
Ages pose a serious threat to the histor- 
ic building stock." 

After the initial car-free Saturday, he 
says, traders are no longer as opposed 
to the idea as they used to be. 


Paul Hinz, manager of the Liibeck 
branch of Karstadt, the department 
store, a stone's throw from the historic 
Rathaus, holds a slightly different view- 
point. 

“If the preconditions were right," he 
says, “the commercial community's re- 
sponse would doubtless be more posi- 
tive." But Liibeck doesn’t yet have en- 
ough parking. 

Robert Klasener. Karstadt’s head of 
planning and chairman of the town 
planning and transport committee of the 
Federal Association of Medium and 
Large Retail Traders, has a clear idea of 
what is needed. 

“We must," he says, “distinguish be- 
tween those who rely on their cars and 
those who can get by without them. Ex- 
perience has shown that commuters are 
prepared to switch to public transport, 
whereas they are seldom prepared to 
leave their car at home when shopping 
with the family." 

In Munich and Hamburg over 80 per 
cent of commuters now use public 
transport to and from work, whereas 
only 64 per cent of shoppers use buses 
and trains, according to a Hamburg sur- 
vey- 

Evcn so, 12,000 parking spaces arc 
occupied by nine-to-five purkers in Mu- 
nich — and 8,000 in Hamburg. 

“We needn’t send all ninc-lo-five 
parkers packing.” Herr Klasener says, 
“hui there arc undoubtedly ways in 

auIUu yt lliulfi wuli b«. pm aUiiOcil 

to switch to short-term parking." 

Useful supplementary measures in- 
clude electronic traffic control systems 
that direct motorists to empty parking 
spaces. They have worked well in Co- 
logne and Dortmund. 

Motorists don’t need to find some- 
where to park right alongside where 
they do their shopping. The Giessen 
branch of Horten, the department store, 
is a case in point. 

It has to make do without a multi-sto- 
rey car park of its own. and some of its 
customers park at the rival department 
store, Karstadt, which is 500 metres 
away. 

Says Horten manager Manfred Lem- 
mer: “We base the range of goods we sell 
on the assumption that we simply aren’t 
going to sell food or babies’ nappies.” 

Horten customers can leave their 
purchases at the cloakroom and pick 
them up later before heading home. 


autofreie 
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Gateway to a pedestrianised metropolis . . . LUbeck. 
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That doesn't solve the problem of 
how to take home bulky purchases such 
as colour TV sets. Neither does the free 
delivery service most department stores 
provide. 

“People want to take their new buys 
straight hack home," Herr Lcmmcr 
says, “so wc’rc considering running Free 
shuttle services to nearby parking faci- 
lities." 

That still leaves local authorities with 
the task of making the change-over to 
public transport an attractive proposi- 
tion. 

Essentia! preconditions Volvo's Gyll- 
enhiimmar specifics include free park- 
ing on the outskirts of town and fre- 
quent services by roomy bus. Under- 
ground and tram (where available). 

There must also be taxis and hire cars 
authorised to be driven between the 
IvirUnp Im and ihe ehy centre. 

“Until these preconditions are met,” 
Gyllenhammar fears, “people are not 
going to accept the ban on cars in the 
city centre.” 

Local authority investment could be 
kept to a reasonable level. Private inves- 
tors would build multi-storey c;ir parks. 
“Most (local authority) cash would need 
to flow into public transport.” 

A model example of a car-free city 
centre is the system devised by Munich 
town planner Bernhard Winkler for Bo- 
logna. Italy. 

A surprising feature of this project 
was that it was backed from the outset 
by public opinion. In a referendum over 
70 per cent of voters were in favour of 
the proposal as put forward. 

Traders, of course, were initially wor- 
ried that "everything might break 
down,” Professor Winkler says. But the 
system’s introduction was much less 
dramatic. 


One point he learnt from Bologna 
was that you mustn’t vilify the motor- 
car; it simply doesn't work. 

Pressure from above was nonetheless 
needed. Other moves, such as cut-price 
tickets or even free public transport 
failed to have I he desired effect. 

The pressure of traffic on Bologna’s 
city centre was not eased markedly until 
it wns virtually closed to motor traffic, 
with only taxis and tradesmen (such ns 
electricians or plumbers) being allowed 
to move freely in and out. 

Delivery vehicles were limited to cer- 
tain hours. Shopkeepers and business- 
men were only allowed to use their cars 
one day a week, the day being printed 
on a windscreen slicker. 

The 65.000 city-centre residents 
were required to make sacrifices too. In 
their case they were limited t* » one ear 
per family that w.is noth' irised lor city- 
centre use. 

Asa result the number of cars using 
the city centre has declined from 
160.000 to 35.000 a day. with a further 
decline to 28.000 expected in the 
months ahead. 

There has not only been a reduction 
in vehicle emission, which Professor 
Winkler sees as a superficial problem, 
one the technicians will sooner or later 
solve in some other way. 

Space was the key problem. A car 
takes up 50 times as much space as a pe- 
destrian. “That,” he says, “is the prob- 
lem with which cities have to cope." 

Other cities, such as Rome and Flor- 
ence, have since applied to the Munich 
Tech professor for advice. 

“I have had a great many callers," he 
says, “but none, so far, from Germany." 

Bernd Reger 

(Rheinlscher Merkur 'Chri&l und Well, 
Bonn. 24 November 1 989) 



EVAC PRESENTS J HE BEST SPOTS 

EVAC Is the first video catalogue of television ad vertlsi ng and fea- 
tures the best advertising spots made by leading European ad- 
vertlslng agencies first screened in 1988. 

i A 90-minute show, with credits to the creative director, art direc- 
tor, copywriter, film director, composer, production company 
and, of course, to the agency and client, plus the product or ser- 
vice advertised, EVAC is an extremely useful reference catalogue 
and source work of innovative expression. It combines the work 
j of the best creative talents In the advertising field In the European 

[■ : ‘ MB S! EVAC is available in both U-matlc 3/4" arid VHS 1 /2" (Pal) and dan 
[••v/ feM Bpi be ordered directly at the prices shown from: 

£ ipforpress GmbH, Hartwfcusstr. 3-4, 2000 Hamburg 76, WBst Germany 


EVAC 


European Video 
Ad Catalogue 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS . 


CITY Poll Cade (ZIP). 


country:. 


EVAC U-matlo 3/4" 
EVAC VHS 1/2" t 


DM350 

DM220 


This is on oidsr for. 
copies of EVAC in: 


I □ U-molic 0 VHS □ Pal 


A money oider/cheqire for DM 
is enclosed. ’ . ,■ 


Payment with order by International money order or cheque. I Signature: i ... s . ; i. 
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When reality on 
the streets 
steals the show 

PER TAGES SPIEGEL | 

I n Berlin, reality on the streets is more 
exciting and surprising than any film: 
the danger here is that only diehard film 
buffs will go to a festival which promises 
mere anticlimax. 

There were no difficulties in getting 
two tickets at Festival cinemas, but there 
was standing room only at the Lupe 1, 
the Festival cinema on Berlin’s Kurfiirst- 
ondamm, for here the crowds from East 
Germany gathered after having bought 
up the last of the coffee and chocolate. 

The Wall was being pulled down out- 
side while there vyas a discussion on the 
increasing relaxation of censorship, the 
decentralisation of the film industry and 
the increase in private initiatives in the 
Arsenal Cinema. 

The events in Berlin steam-rolled over 
a festival which has always been based on 
Egsl-West cultural understanding. 

In view of the opening up of the West 
to the East the jury, without the Wall in 
mind, no longer felt morally bound to 1 
stand by films from the East Bloc. 1 

The films given prizes or singled out i 
for praise showed rather a pan-European 
approach, and a marked interest in film 
structure, in the wit and originality in the l 
more than 70 entries for the Festival. F 
This brought about the unusual situa- h 
tion in which the jury’s decisions did not 
overlook the public. ° 

With this in mind it is all the more !' 
pleasing that a Russian film was awarded * 
the prize for best documentary. Con Ani- * 

tna, a portrait of the Leningrad composer 3 
Boris Arapov, illustrating at the same t , 
lime the new freedom in the Russian film. ! 

This was the first film to be made by 3 
Leningrad director Alexei Prasdnikov C 
and was a small masterpiece. He was no 
longer subject to the compulsion of hav- f! 
ing to conform or be subversive. u 

The film has a lyrical quality about it ■ 
and within this quality he has created a 
sustained narrative line which subtly 
pleads for the freedom of art. 

This film was not a product of the cen- 
tralised Russian film industry, and that in ™ 
itself was a novelty. With much personal 
initiative from the director himself the D( 
film was produced by the Leningrad- bi 
based Committee for Television and fea- '. 0 
dio. 

S( 

The Berlin radio and Television sta- ft 
tion SFB has bought it for DM1 5,000. 

But the high quality of the film which C i 
won an award should not conceal the fact s| 
that many other documentaries shown at h 
the Festival were boring or of poor qual- 1 

ity - P 

The jury praised Lew Hohmann for his tl 

sympathetic portrait of an East Berlin h 
cashier with many children in his Ascher- p 
mtitwoch. 

The award for the best feature-length tl 
film went to Ce qui me meut. This film a 
was made by Cedric Klapisch with a light p 
French touch, portraying the exciting life 
of the pioneer of cinematography, w 
Etienne Jules Marey, filmed in black and c 
white, showing his interests in science b 
and his passion for life and dancing the 
tango. 


This film, with the fine performances 
- of its and its refined technology, was 
the most lavish production of the Festiv- 
al. 

* The jury also praised Heiner Miihlen- 
brock’s Das eiskalte Auge. a film which 
combined modest means of production 
with good ideas. 

The film was made from the monitor- 
ing cameras at Berlin's fnternational 
Congress Center, showing the everyday 
but action-filled aspects of a German 
congress, accompanied with the cool dia- 
logue of an American B film. 

The third honourable mention was 
handed to Christopher Jacrot’s Lifting, a 
film confirming the old view that the 
shortest short-film is usually the spiciest. 

In the space of three minutes the film 
satirically highlights the problem of di- 
gestion. The film shows a skyscraper dis- 
gorging worn-out business people, re- 
duced to their components, taking indi- 
gestion pills. 

There were a large number of cartoon 
films. The Festival jury selected for no- 
tice Franz Vinzentsen’s Kdnigin des 
schwarzen Marktes. Vinzentsen, who 
comes from Hamburg, depicts in his 
lovelorn fantasy-collage how he imagined 
his grandmother, in view of the circum- 
stances, started her collection of coffee 
pots in the post-war period. This film is 
full of authentic touches about black 
market coffee. i 

The public's prize was given to the 1 
Italian film-maker, Francesco Alberti, for i 
his Telecommando. The film shows tele- i 
vision lubes exploding and we see in con- * 
stanlly changing scenes, a small Italian 
fnmily, a nun. a courting couple and a f 
drug-addict, and all the others, with ap- i 
parenlly blue faces, sitting in front of the i 
TV screen. c 

There were not that many irritating or l< 
Jus* uninteresting contrihutlrms to the*- f 

Festival, which demanded that entries 
had to deal with intersting subjects. ft 

There was a tendency to include in the c 
broad range of contributions to the Fes- ft 
tival the odd and the unusual. The Swed- K 
ish cartoon film Guten Morgen, Gerda 
Kuckuck was the most cryptic the Festiv- c 
al had to offer. p 

Gerda, who is monstrous, gets up in t| 
the morning with an enormous appetite, n 
and after having devoured the last 
crumbs begins to eat herself. b 

If a prize had been given for the most g 
callous film it would have been given to ^ 
Ullrich Sappok's Narrative r Film. 


People think the pictures think 
a documentary comeback 


Album of catastrophes 
and political pictures 


While a collection of catastrophes and 
political pictures, filmed for television, is 
beiing shown, Sappok himself ponders 
■on ■ the question as > to -> whether he dare 
send off his opus to the Festival on the 

following day. Fortunately he did so. !' 

Susanne FranzePs Bravo Papa 2040 ia 
concerned with the consequences of high ■ 
speed, a film which provided a simple so- ( 
lution to the low-ai titude flying problem. 

The pilot in a low-flying aircraft flies 
particularly low, through a cowshed, ' 
through the forest, through the farm 
house, until a brave farm woman , puts 
paid to him with a pitchfork. 

Between the high points of the Festival 
there was a broad range of films of toler- 
able mediocrity as well as some that were 
plain boring. 

It is hard to see why some of the films 
were included in the Festival, films in- 
cluded among short-films which were 
beautiful, witty and critical. 

Sabine Carbon 

(Der Tagcsspiegel, Berlin, 19 November ] 989) 


W hy is it that documentaries have 
again come back into public fa- 
r : vour, having been ignored for the past 
1 few years? 

y Two years ago there was an unusual 
public rush at the Duisburg Film Fes- 
tival for documentaries. There was 
s again public interest for this film genre 
x this year. 

. It Is true to say that many of the doc- 
umentaries dealt much more with real- 
life situations and were more varied 
than the majority of feature-length 
films. The documentaries were given 
more attention because they were bet- 
ter made, the photography was good 
and the sound clearer than previously 
was the case with dull films dealing 
with the working world. 

There were a variety of themes at 
the Duisburg Film Forum among the 
30 documentary or documentary-like 
feature films, presented under the slo- 
gan “Pictures think." 

A documentary by Rainer Komers 
and Klaus He lie, entitled Erinnerung- 
en an Rheinhausen, opened the Festiv- 
al. It was not a wide-ranging chronicle 
of an industrial dispute. The two film- 
makers were concerned with describ- 
ing the situation and recollecting priv- 
ate. industrial and political matters. 

The Krupp workers at Rheinhausen 
felt that they had been betrayed. This 
is how they expressed themselves in 
the discussion about the filming of the 
dispute and the realities, about recol- 
lections and their presentation on 

—-.pi 

They asked how it could be that the 
Krupp modern works at Rheinhausen 
could be scrapped when Mannesmann. 
for instance, spent billions to achieve 
Krupp standards. 

Another theme at Duisburg was the 
conditions and future of employment. 
Hartmut Bitomsky presented this 
theme urgently and eerily in his fasci- 
nating film Der V\V Complex. 

The brothers Fosco and Donato Du - 
bini fitted in scenes from Fritz Lang’s 
Spione in their film Klaus Fuchs - 
Atomspion and in the same wny Bi- 
tomsky’s film often harked back to 
Metropolis. 

The film shows the Volkswagen fac- 
tory where, as if by magic, the compo- 
nents of a car are assembled by robots. 

There are the research laboratories 
where prototypes of hew cars are con- 
cealed under shrouds, and there are 
the testing sheds, where life-like dum- 
mies, fitted with high technology, are 
subjected to tests—: it _ all seems so 
utopian that one fias to kick oneself 
• from tin ie to time and recall that this is 
all happening today. 

, Hqrtmut Bitomsky also turned to 
. the P ast - H e showed the establishment 
of the company in the Nazi period; the 
changeover to armaments production 
and the many people from the con- 
quered territories in the East forced to 

work in the VW factories. : ; 

He makes up his “VW Komplex” ’ 
like a mosaic, stone, for stone, disre- 
garding the sequence of events and , 
without following any order. Bitomsky ' 

. works by leaps and bounds. 

This is. the case until one is aware • 
that what he puts together Imitate, at 
first glance,, the apparently irrational 
principle of car assembly with its many . 
incomprehensible phases. ‘ '• 

The robots working in the unlit halls • 


•v -nu hiiTitw 
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ihey don’t need light - illustrate [h e 
weighty statement: work itself k ] 
waste. * 

VW has become a myth in our times 
and this film examines this myth and 
the economic and social significance 
of the car in our society. 

Bitomsky does not burden his audi- 
ence with data, figures, details. Tit 
film cunningly hints at things and tf- 
ten has the effect of a fascinator- 
ence-fiction production. It was not 
shot on 35 mm film for nothin*. 

Chrisoph Boekel's D ie Spur des Pa- 
ters examines the past and the guilt of 
our fathers, displaying in so doing a 
new quality. Mercilessly Boekei exa- 
mines things discreetly with his father. 

He was in the armed forces In the 
Ukraine and took part in massacres, 
and he could not now remember much 
which happened there at the lime. 

Nevertheless Boekel's father con- 
fided in him and in so doing presented 
history, his story, when he handed his 
war diary to his son. 

With his father's agreement Boekei 
himself went along the route described 
in the diary, and talked to people there 
whose pnth.s had crossed his father's. 

The final scene of the film shows 
Boekei in conversation with his Rus- 

*' ■ ‘BUHmffqrpre rgrg -«r>i*im-hc-Ji«*-Miw - 

married. Full of despair he looks for 
guiii and forgiveness, but in the end 
the questions remain unanswered. 

Andrea Morgen thaler's Roger 
Bornemann — Tod eines Skinheads 
deals with nazism today. But it would 
be a false assessment of the variety of 
the programme at the Duisburg Festiv- 
al to assume that it was concerned on- 
ly with gloomy and critical themes. 
There were plenty of films of another 
sort. 

In Image und Umsatz oder Wie kann 
man einen Schuh darstellen? Harun 
Farocki, for instance, ironically exa- 
mined the progress of a shoe from the 
marketing concept through the adver- 
tising agency to production. 

In Zu Uesuch bei.,.Borsiatier/i Rein- 
hold Bohm took a close look at the 
Dusseldorf stock exchange: and in Pe- 
termann, geh du voran Arnold and Ro- 
loff examined a smug tragedy among 
monkeys at Cologne Zoo. 

musical history and culinary reseafl& 
in the magnificent feature-length Him 
Rossinis Pasticcio oder Die Geburi der 
Kochkunst aus dem Geist der Compo- 
sition. ■' ' 

In . the intensely melancholic film 
Oberail isles besser, wo wir nicht sind, 
made by Michael Klier, we can follow 
a Folish good-for-nothing who emi- 
grates to the US via Berlin — and we 
again. see, astonishingly^ the actor Ml* 
roslaw Bakaj. the: young murderer and 
the pe'rapd banged dt, the ,erid In Kies-, 
lowski’s Ein ; kurter Film iiber das ; 
men. 

. Summing ap:.the theni;es-and variety 
.of form in this year’S r entertaining 
Duisfcjurg Film FestivaVgot out of con-, 
trol in a pleasant and lavish way. j 

(Rhefiilsohe Poll, DUsseldorf, 
•' •• ■ 22 November 1989) 
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A song of unity drifts through the wide 
open spaces in the Berlin Wall 
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P ianist Daniel Barenboim and his vio- 
linist friend Itzhak Perlman were held 
up for an hour in the endless queue at Ber- 
lin's Checkpoint Charlie recently. • 

In the evening Barenhoim wns sche- 
duled to give a piano recital at East Ber- 
lin's Komische Oper. 

p priman -had only the clothes he stood 
up in: his luggage had gone oh to London 
or somewhere else. He did not know. 

But he had his violin with him. even 
when he made this his first expedition 
through the Berlin Wall into East Berlin. 

He said that apart from concerts in 
Warsaw and Budapest he had never per- 
formed in the East Bloc. 

After performing in East Berlin he com- 
mented: “But the hall did not have a ’so- 
cialist' atmosphere. The Budienee was so 
appreciative. I helped them along with an 
encore." 

This means that Perlman, who only 
wanted to see what it was like on the East 
Berlin side of the Wall, quickly unpacked 
his violin and. with Barenboim, performed 
a movement from Brahms' D Minor Sona- 
ta for East Berliners. 

There has been no lack of solidarity 
with Berliners by foreign musicians since 
the opening of the Wall. 

LiKImiUi, new mdiidguj ul Uiu 
Berlin Philharmonic, had the marvellous 
idea of giving n matinee concert with the 
Orchestra for the crowds of East Germans 
flocking into West Berlin. 

Daniel Barenboim was in Berlin for 
concerts and to do some recording. He 
and the Orchestra readily agreed, and the 
nation was able to watch the performance 
on television. A recording of the concert 
was shown in many countries. 

On the same day the opera in West Ber- 
lin put on a performance of Mozart's Zau- 
beiflote as a welcoming present to music 
fans from East Germany. 

Yehudi Menuhin, since the early post- 
war years an especially close friend of mu- 
sical Berlin, opened up his George Enescu 
workshop to East Berlin music fans. He 
described the experience as “vivid," as did 
Barenboim after his free-admittance con- 
cert. 

In his memoirs Sir Yehudi wrote: “I 
can’t just stand by stupidly fiddling away 
when the world is in flames.” 

- — .Witbqtit further ado his friend, the Rus 
sinn cellist Mstislav Rostropovich, flew to 
the Berlin 
open air. 

Itzhak Perlmann was in Berlin to give 
two concerts — the only two he was to give 
in Germany this season. He gave, a free 
concert for East and West Germans along 
with his friend, Andre Previn, who was 
born in the Schoneberg district of Berlin 
and then went on to Hollywood and other 
musical centres of the New World to make 
a name for himself. 

With Previn Perlman gave a perform 
ance of the seldom-heard violin concerto 
by Karl Goldmark. Music fans will, re 
member Perlman's grandiose recording of 
this work, also with Previn and, the Pitts 
burgh Symphony Orchestra* made more 
than ten. years ago. Perlman is one of the 
few violinists who regularly performs this 
late-romantic, lyrical work. , 

■ The performance -in. Berlin’s Philhar- 


monie was not as perfect as the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra recording; the concerto is a vir- 
tuoso work and little known to the Or- 
chestra. A work of this sort can only be 
performed at full steam, as it were, and 
without restraint. 

Unfortunately Perlman has drastrically 
cut back his concert tour. He said: “My 
family needs me. A couple of the children 
still go to school. I would probably make 
longer trips with my wife. But no. I'd rath- 
er not. 

“The repertoire for violinists is rather li- 
mited. We have to play ; the same works 
over and over again, and I'm always look- 
ing for new works just as Goldmark did, or 
Konus or virtuoso soloists. 

“More than a dozen performances, one 
after the other, is too much for me. I can 
perform a copy of the previous evening, 
but I cannot deliver a fresh-sounding in- 
terpretation. I prefer to make recordings 
of live performances. 

“With Daniel (Barenboim) we have re- 
corded here in Berlin the Beethoven violin 
concerto with the Philharmonic — it’s 
rather good for a recording. I don’t think it 
would have been so musically resolute and 
dramatic in a studio." 

Perlman. Barenboim, Menuhin. Previn 
and Rostropovich — an impressive list of 
performers from abroad who have enliv- 
ened Berlin's musical life over the past few 
days. Is this an accident or rather a symp- 
tom of ail active artistic life in the city, hut 
which is musically rather pnnr in interna- 
liuiutl Iciuia/- - 

But at the lower levels, between radio 
stations in the East and the West, between 
orchestra members, new contacts have 
been made or tentative talks from the time 
before the 9 November have been contin- 
ued. 

Programme directors in East Berlin's 
radio station and the West Berlin SFB sta- 
tion intend soon to discuss co-production 
ventures. 

The first fruits of cooperation between 
the two halves of Berlin is a joint choral 
concert, broadcast live by SFB and relay- 
ed later by the GDR’s second radio sta- 
tion. 

East Berlin musicians from the Staatsk- 
apelle, the Symphony Orchestra, the Ra- 
dio Symphony Orchestra, the Komische 
Oper and the Staatsoper have recently 
performed together in their own ensemble, 
“Berliner Virtuosen.’’ 

Under the wing of Bishop Kruse they 
gave a performance in Berlin’s Gedachnis- 
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kirche in gratitude 

for the assistance :> ‘ ■ | 

given by various ■ -,•£ £ . 7 

West Berlin organis- sAco' , ./Jjt 

ations over the past 

few days. Time alone tSjijjfcllgi . 1* i . V 

will tell whether 

from this ad hoc i j '! 

combination of mu- 
sical talent an en- 
semble similar to the 

Moscow Virtuosi •' * ' , 

will be formed. The &:r ». / > 

exodus fever is rag- - .. ” ' AT j 

ing among East Ber- 4 i 

fin's orchestras and 

companies of the • V» 1 

performing arts. The 
Komische Oper had 

to cnnccl a ballet ** 

premiere because 

many solo dancers 

had moved to the 

West. Talented mu- 

sicians only had to 

consult appropriate 

publications to see if Muglc at The W8 
there were any vlch al checkpolr 

openings for them in L__ 

the West. The mnjor 

West Berlin orchestras, the Philharmonic 
und the RSO, are continuously looking (or 
talented young musicians and lias been un- 
able to fill satsiliicmrily some of the vacan- 
cies. 

Despite i he political events which have 
lujJJuU , Bel )i| i mu il& tieud, niusic pulley 
problems still have to he solved and are 
continuously the subject for discussion in- 
ternally. 

The Deutsche Oper is having to con- 
tend with the serious internal problems 
which have arisen with the appointment of 
Giuseppe Sinopoli. 

He should operate autonomously, as it 
were, within the opera structure, but he 
will not he heard conducting in Berlin until 
he takes up his appointment in the autumn 
of 1990. 

His much-praised production of Ri- 
chard Strauss's Arabella will be conducted 
by someone else. 

There are high hopes that Jiri Koul, at 
present in Saarbriicken, will be the future 
chief director of music. 

West Berlin's Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra, which will soon be taken over by 
Vladimir Aslikenazy, is very cool about 
the future, particularly as regards possible 
contacts with the East. 
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Is there a spare room In the East?... The Berlin Philharmonic. 

■ .!'■ : , (PhoioiR.Frledridi) 


Music at The Wall... Russian cellist Mstislav Rostropo- 
vich at Checkpoint Charlie. (PK«n». ai>) 


Vladimir Aslikenazy has just lisict a tri- 
umph in Moscow with London's Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the first musical 
dissident to return to his home lurid. The 
concert was greeted rapturously. 

Question marks still bane over the hi- 
luru Ml the Berlin Philharmonic. 1 he for- 
mer manager left his job before his con- 
tract ended. Ulrich F.ckhurdi saved the si- 
tuation. temporarily until March 1 4V0. hut 
lie might stay in the job. 

What will happen to the festival weeks 
which he has organised for some years 
with considerable flair und which sonic 
years ago he opened up to the East'.’ 

Brash politicians involved in the uris 
have already demanded that future festiv- 
als should involve all Berlin. A festival ma- 
nager who can pull all this off would be a 
magician. The Berlin Senate must look out 
for such a person if Eckhardt remains at 
the Philharmonie. And there is a lot to do 
here. Firstly a contract must be concluded 
with Claudio Abbado — rumours that he 
was still dickering with the New York Phil- 
harmonic have been denied. 

The Orchestra, as the Previn concert 
showed, is urgently in need of the firm 
hand of a music director. 

Agreement must be reached about the 
Orchestra’s- repertoire and its media in- 
terests. Important tours to Israel and 
Australia must be carefully planned. 
Then there is a ghost hovering over the 
future. The Philharmonie building must 
be closed for a whole season. It has to be 
renovated and maintenance work done. 
What alternative concert hall is available 
to the Orchestra? Concert halls, in West 
Berlin are either already bonked up, too 
small or unsuitable. 

Some months ago n clever joker sug- 
gested that the Orchestra should “emigr- 
ate” to the Schauspiclhaus in East Berlin, 
built by Karl Fr iedrich Sch ink el( 1781- 
1841). When this proposal was made it 
was greeted with astonishment, but now 
it seems a real possibility. 

Consideration hits already been given 
to a short series of . symphony concerts 
there!., 

. AJbrecht Roeseler 

, i (SiiddcuischuZcitung, Munich, 

• !- , ■) ,21 Npvcmbc 1 . 1989 ) 
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Scenarios for the centuries ahead: efficient 
production and efficient consumption 


The authors of this article, Professors 
Dieter von Ehrenstein and Cornelius C. 
Noack, were chairman and vice-chair^ 
man of the Bremen Energy Advisory 
Council. They both- (each physics at Bre- 
men University. Here, they outline the 
findings of a report which spells out six 
possible approaches to solving long-term 
energy problems. They say it Is becoming 
less credible for politicians to claim that 
It is difficult to take specific action. 

I s there no solution to the impending 
problem of energy supplies? Have we 
no choice but to run the risk of at least 
one of two foreseeable catastrophes, one 
being that of a climate catastrophe caused 
by excessive fossil fuel combustion, the 
other that of radioactive fallout resulting 
from a nuclear pO\Ver station accident? 

Tlie threats posed by both techniques 
have, in principle, long been known to 
exist, but we have only recently grown 
generally conscious of them. 

Public awareness was fostered by the 
Chernobyl reactor accident, while the 
first signs of climate changes caused by 
carbon dioxide and the greenhouse ef- 
fect are rightly being token seriously. 

In global terms solutions have repea- 
tedly been outlined. In the long run 
mankind’s entire energy needs can be 
met by renewable energy such as solar 
power. There is more than enough sun- 
light than is needed to meet our power 
requirements. .. 

True though such generalisations 
may be, the next move toward harness- 
ing alternative energy of this kind is fre- 
quently far from clear. 

How can a grand design for a rational 
energy policy be put into practice in de- 
tail? And that includes economic feasib- 
ility. 

In Bremen and nearby Bremerhaven 
specific energy policy proposals were 
considered, in the wake of Chernobyl, 
by the Bremen Energy Advisory Coun- 
cil, a panel of 13 experts from all over 
the Federal Republic, 
ft issued its findings, after over two 
years work, in a final report that came 
out last May. It has just been published 
in . book form entitled Energie fiir die 
Siadi der Zukimft (Energy for the City 
of the Future). 

The report documents an attempt to 
draw up a comprehensive energy policy j 
perspective for Bremen and Bremer- i 
haven until the year 201 0, a perspective 
m which energy policy is seen as a com- , 
plex entity comprising a wide Tange of 
interlinked sectors. 

The panel outlines scenarios for a 
variety of approaches that might be ! 
adopted by Bremen in the centuries to 
come, depending which energy policy 
decisions are taken. 

The six scenarios range from continuing 
to buy nuclear power from a supra-region- 
al utility to n drastic reorientation toward 
decentralisation and renewable energy. 

The conventional approach would in- 
volve currying on buying nuclear power 
from Preussen-Elektra even though the 
output of Bremen's municipal power 
stations is already sufficient Lo meet lo- 
cal needs. 

Intermediate scenarios include var- 
iations on systematic energy saving and 
extension of the district heating network. 

The alternative scenario involves a I 

drastic Reorientation toward decentrali- ' 


sation and small-scale power stations 
making intensive use of renewable ener- 
gy, especially wind power. 

Over 20 surveys then deal with the 
specific economic, ecological and finan- 
cial consequences of the different scen- 
arios. 

Within this framework of reference 
the aim was. with global environmental 
risks and hazards in mind, to devise 
strategies and problem solutions at local 
planning level to be implemented in a 
reasonable period of lime. 

The most important features of this 
energy strategy are: 

• Energy saving: We must learn as con- 
sumers how to use energy efficiently at 
ail levels. 

In reality no-one has any need of en- 
ergy as such, say a specific amount of 
electric power. 

What we need is, for instance, a cer- 
tain room temperature or, more pre- 
cisely, comfortable and healthy sur- 
roundings. 

We also need light, hot water and 
movement triggered by an engine. 

So we needn't go without. What we 
need is to meet these needs with the 
minimum outlay in energy terms. Ener- 
gy. in other words, must provide a ser- 
vice rather than a supply. 

• Energy must be generated with the 
least possible use of resources and the 
minimum burden on the environment. 
Electric power, for instance, must be 


They include options thnt would cost 
less than five pfennigs per kilowatt-hour 
saved to install and might well be con- 
sidered feasible if only more people 
knew about them. 

Other options might cost between 
five and eight pfennigs to install per kil- 
owatt-hour saved. So, in principle, they 
make sound economic sense but would 
take longer to recoup their investment 
cost than private property-owners,, let 
alone tenants, have as a rule been pre- 
pared to consider. 

Financial support programmes to en- 
courage energy-saving measures that 
come in this category are proposed. 

A further central field of study the 
Bremen panel pioneered, at least in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, is per- 
haps best described as probing the out- 
look for municipal services. 

Systematic energy-saving is sure to have 
a striking effect on the structure, tasks and 
policies of municipal power utilities. ■ 

If utilities merely react to changes in 
energy policy and economics they are 
bound to face a decline in turnover that 
will almost inevitably pose economic 
problems. 

So managements and works councils 
would do well to look ahead. What we 
need is a forward-looking, future- 
oriented approach to the changes that 
lie ahead. Utilities must frame new ener- 
gy policies themselves if they are to be 
sure of economic survival. 


The Bremen Energy Advisory c*. 
cl has analysed the commercial 
quences of a concept of this kindt 
Bremen and has arrived at the follows, 
conclusions: 

• The targets of opting out of nu*, 
power and reducing CO, output w 
least 40 per cent can both be attain* 

• The municipal utility can continue,, 

earn a steady profit or even boosTfe 
earnings. 115 

• There need be no change in transfer 
payments by the utility to the municiJ 

ity m the form of dues, profit-shari5 £ 
and taxes. 6 

• Private households in Bremen sm 

Bremerhaven, with a combined ponula 
ti°n of over 600,000, should on ave 
pay well over DM60m less peryearfo' 
the same energy services as at present 

• Between 1,500 and 2,000 new job 
could he generated In the cityow/fc 
next two decades. 

On the basis of its findings the cornicb 
submitted 88 proposals lo the Laid gov- 
ernment. Here are some of them in brief: 

• Carbon dioxide emission ia Bremen 
must be reduced by at least 40 per cent 
by the year 2010. 

• Energy-saving measures must he 
backed by the state and by the power 


ecHerntea tiCZifii iZIITIU M* a* su [s. of economic survival. niques by which renewable ene: 

pecially by integrating power and heat word. Services mi... h- • ti,, 


pecially by integrating power and heat 
production and by making full use of 
process heat. 

• Regenerative energy such as sunlight, 
wind, water and biomass power would 
seem to be the best possible means of 
protecting the environment. It must, at 
long last, be harnessed swiftly and syste- 
matically. 

None of this is particularly new, but 
much remains to be done before strate- 
gic approaches of this kind are put into 
practice locally, bearing financial con- 
straints in mind. 

What is special about the work of the 
Bremen Energy Advisory Council is 
that it has succeeded in specifying suc- 
cessive steps and in forecasting the 
economic and ecological consequences 
over a longer period. 

A detailed survey of Bremen’s hous- 
ing stock was undertaken, with housing 
being class i fied by age and cdtego ry . 

For each category the insulation pot- 
ential was assessed and the Investment 
needed 
timated. 


Continuoil from putjc 6 


utility (by the provision of loan facilit- 
ies, for instance). 

• Regional and district heating must be 
laid on more intensively and systemati- 
cally. 

• Public funds must be invested in the 
development and marketing of tech- 
niques by which renewable energy re- 


word. Services must be marketed, not 
just as many kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity or cubic metres of gas as possible. 

Power utilities with their technical 
know-how are in a much better position 
than their customers to ensure optimum 
economic and ecological use of energy 
resources to provide the services re- 
quired. 

In marketing terms this means that 
municipal utilities can derive direct 
economic benefit from their energy-sav- 
ing strategies. 

They can, for instance, gather informa- 
tion about the energy efficiency of all 
household equipment in general use and 
relay this information to their customers. 

Bremen's Stadtwcrke have done so 
for several years. 

Utilities can also provide loans tow- 
ard the cost of energy-saving equipment 
for which customers are either unable 
or unwilling to pay in cash. 

Instalments can be repaid via energy 
saved and the : difference between lower 
' "eiettriclfy bills and what trieijtf ic 'ptrtwr 
would otherwise have cost,- 


Kohl sometimes sought Herrhausen’s ad- v,daalste P s - , ' n nn , 

vice on economic matters. Kohl described Bremen, and not only Bremen, 
ance. its own building society and the take- Hen-hausen as a friend mid Herrhauseiv faces the challdn 8 e of P utt,n 8 its mone 
over of the Roland Berger management plough keeping the land of distant where its mouth is, of nailing its coloui 


• The establishment of an Institute o( 
Local Authority Energy Policy and En- 
ergy Technology is recommended. 

• A variety of legal measures are ad- 
vised, ranging from a Land Energy Act 
and amendments to the utility's articles 
of association to updating of concession 
agreements and so on. 

• Intensive publicity campaigns must 
be launched, including further training 
schemes for architects and artisans. • 

Politicians all over the country are 
fond of fine words about the need tor a 
long-term reappraisal of energy policies, 
but they unfailingly go on- to say how seri- 
ous tlie practical difficulties are. 

This is as true of Bremen as anywhere 
else. The Senate, or city council, has 
welcomed the panel's proposals in 
principle but reserved the right t<r de- 
cide on individual moves ns it sees fit. 

Both the Senate and the municipal 
power utility feel the panel’s proposals 
may not be feasible if energy prices stay 
low or even decline.- 

• T hese j i uliiT i n i pai c. f tr eTeport shfi« 
that a long-term, environment-friendly, 
affordable energy strategy can be drawn 
up to include specific and feasible indi- 
vidual steps. 

Bremen, and not only Bremen, now 


over of the Roland Berger management 
consujtancy firm turned the Deutsche 
Bank into a financial group. 

Only a week before he was killed he 
pulled off his final coup by buying the 
British bank Morgan Grenfell, taking the 
Deutsche Bank into a new international 
dimension. 

Tlie fact that the head of the London 
bank will be the first foreign board mem- 
ber in Frankfurt is the kind of symbolic act 
which the politically-minded Hcrrhausen 
knew how to stage-manage. But he never 
wanted to become a politician. Chancellor 


although keeping the kind of distance 
which corresponded to his understanding 
of the relationship between politics and 
the economy, was always loyal to Kohl. ' • 

' Herrhausen knew, he h*id much greater 
, power a$ a banker than as a politician. In 
contrast to most of his colleagues he never; 
denied the power of money. He always 
stressed that what counts is to wield this 
power responsibly. ,It was a prinqiplgihe 
respected.; Herrhausen was familiar 
the less favourable sides of power: r ~ , : 

' • : UweVorkdlter' 

(Hannovcrsche Allgemcine, 1 December 1989) 
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to the mast and arriving at clear and un 
mistakable decisions. - - ■' ' : * 

• Similar surveys elsewhere could we 
lead to proposals that were similar! 
specifio, if different in detail. 

. '• The old argument that the authoritk 
and politicians would be happy- to d 
something but aren’t entirely sure whi 
is best can no 'longer hold Water and 
less convincing than'ever. 

• " . > - DietefiVon Ehrenstein/ 

! . Cornelius C. Notick ' 

(DeutscHds Ailgemelnes Sonntagsbla 
Hamburg, 1 24 -November 1 ^8 
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East German hospitals struggle to cope as 
doctors and nurses flock to the West 


T he exodus of doctors, nurses and 
medical staff to the West has left en- 
ormous gaps in the GDR’s health ser- 
vices. 

The East Berlin Berliner Zeitung says 
1,100 doctors and nurses have left the 
GDR capital alone. 

In many parts of the country health 
services can barely be maintained, and 
no end to the emergency is in sight. 

- Professor Geerd Dellas says East 
Berlin has drown up «n»eiu«iivji plana 
involving the doctors and nurses of the 
Government Hospital and the People’s 

peHetr^ 

Trainee nurses who are shortly due to 
take their final exams have also been 
sent to work in polyclinics and at doc- 
tors’ practices. 

The number of general practitioners, 
he says, has declined sharply over the 
past 30 years. In 1 958 there were 2,300 
family doctors for one million East Ber- 
liners. Today there are only 500. 

The figures indicate a substantial dif- 
ference between north and south in the 
GDR. In Leipzig, says Professor Heinz 
Metzig, 85 doctors and 89 nurses have 
left for the West so far this year, seri- 
ously jeopardising the city's medical 
facilities. 

As a further 350 doctors and nurses 
having applied for permission lo migrate 
lo the West, there is-felt to be no hope of 
an improvement in the situation. 

In Leipzig nurses employed as op- 
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erating theatre assistants have already 
been known to operate on appendices, 
and the situation is no better elsewhere. 

Dresden reports the departure of 
over 100 doctors and 500 nursing and 
other medical staFf. The figures for 
Karl-Marx-Stadt (100 and 600) and 
Halle (200 and 520) are similar. 1 

“The manpower situation in general is 
precarious and complicated. In part the 
situation is intolerable even,” says Dr 
Michael Burgkhardt, medical director 
of the Poliklinik Ost in Leipzig in an in- 
terview with the medical journal Arzte- 
Zeitung. 

“But this problem has not just arisen 
in recent months,” he says, “it has been 
known to exist for years. The media 
have simply made no mention of it. 

“The mechanisms by which the drain 
has been offset have gone totally off the 
rails in recent weeks, with tens of thou- 
sands migrating to the West.” 

Overtime by those who have stayed 
behind and “plan overfulfilment" by ol- 
der doctors have alone been able (o en- 
sure continued medical care for the 
acutely ill. 

But the burden of work has grown 
unbearable. At the dialysis (kidney ma- 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


to distant tbuhir 


h.fof . planning iouraaYSn.,- 
ana forscientmc research. 


Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface lo the 
tables. The emphasis is on tjii country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are hapdy ip size and flexibly bound, indispensable for dally use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

, - Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.H0: 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

• - - Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.811; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


1 Look it up in Brockhaus 
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F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


chine) unit of St George’s Hospital in 
Leipzig there is only one doctor left; 
there used to be three. 

Leipzig is a city. In rural areas many 
medical facilities are said to be on the 
brink of closure. 

Dr Burgkhardt feels there are a wide 
range of reasons why doctors and 
nurses in particular are so keen to head 
west. “The health service has simply 
been held in too low repute in the 
GDR" he says. 

Health service workers, for instance, 
are Classified as “non-productive work- 
ers” and the health 1 service as a “non- 
productive sector." ' 

Many doctors and other medical staff 
feel their salaries are correspondingly, 
dcrisorily low in comparison with other 
professions. 

A specialist in children's medicine, 
for instance, who hits 25 years' profes- 
sional experience and works nil the ext- 
ra hours that arc scheduled earns only 
about 300 marks a month more than a 
Rostock shipyard worker. 

Another point criticised by ex-GDR 
doctor Hartmul Behnke is what he calls 
“class medicine” in a “classless" society. 


He mentions, in an article in a medi- 
cal journal, the different treatment ac- 
corded to different medical facilities. 

Prestige city hospitals and clinics 
have first-rate equipment, manpower 
and salaries. They are usually reserved 
for government officials. 

Rural regional hospitals, in contrast, 
are simply not adequately staffed or 
equipped, he says. 

“Too little use is made of modern 
medical technology,” Dr Behnke adds. 

Bottlenecks in supplies of essential 
material and equipment, such as swabs, 
needles, spatulas and rubber gloves are 
said not to make working conditions 
particularly pleasant. 

Essential operations are said to have 
been repeatedly postponed because of 
manpower shortages, defective equip- 
ment or a lack of suitable transplant ma- 
terial. 

Yet the East Berlin government has 
more than trebled its outlay on the 
health service in recent years, from 
4.3bn marks in 1970 to over !5bn 
marks in 1987. 

Outpatient services have been im- 
proved by setting up new polyclinics and 
state medical practices, whereas surplus 
hospital beds have been scrapped, as in 
the Federal Republic, leading lo the clo- 
sure of over 40 hospitals. 

Even so, the number of medical spe- 
cialists — in the widest sense of the term 
— has been increased by 25 per cent to 
over 278,000. VeraZylka 

(Die Well. Uonn, 2 L November 1989) 


Advent of medicol tourism over 
the border is predicted 


E lite Huber of the Berlin Medical 
Council has made a forecast that will 
be good news for his fellow-doctors. 
“Opening the Wall will lead lo medical 
tourism on n scale " he says. That will be a 
welcome windfall for general practitioners 
in West Berlin. 

This has yet lo happen. East Germans 
are still rubbing their eyes as they look at 
shops packed with consumer goods in the 
West. Yet they are unlikely to go on a con- 
sumer spending spree; they simply can't 
afford to do so. 

They are only entitled to a one-off cash 
handout of DM 1 00, but there are free fac- 
ilities. They will soon discover that the rich 
Federal Republic offers all manner of 
health services free of charge. 

Since 1975 there has been an agree- 
ment between the Federal Labour Minis- 
try, Bonn, and GDR health authorities on 
GDR citizens being entitled to free medi- 
cal treatment in the Federal Republic in 
cases of “acute illness.” 

In the past this provision has been of 
little practical significance inasmuch as the 
limited number of visitors have not wanted 
to waste their precious dme in the West by 
going to the doctor or spending time in 
hospital. 

Occasional prescriptions have been is- 
sued for drugs that weren't available in the 
GDR, 1 and East German pensioners visit- 
ing the West have at times been hospita- 
lised in cases of acute illness. 

But these cases haven't cost Bonn 
much. General practitioners have charged 
a mere DM300,000 a year for services 
rendered in this connection. 

Now the border can be freely crossed, it 
is a different matter. Day trippers from 
Enst Berlin or surrounding areas can easi- 
ly travel to West Berlin. ■ 

■ They don't' need -cash or a referral to 
consult a doctor In the West. They must 
only be suffering from an acute complaint 
— and that is wide open to interpretation. 


If need be, doctors can ask patients 
leading questions lo which the answers in- 
dicate acute difficulties caused by a chron- 
ic complaint. They are then duty-bound to 
help. 

East German health service officiate 
have always complained about the cost 
and quantity of drugs prescribed. People 
in the GDR have heen found to be keener 
on drugs — medical drugs — than their fel- 
low-countrymen in the West. 

They may not use all the drugs pre- 
scribed, but they certainly collect them 
from the pharmacist. They are, after all, 
free of charge. 

A medical prescription is still felt in 
the GDR to stand for social security. One 
can but hope that visitors to the West will 
not take all the pills they can get here; 
side-effects can at times be most unpleas- 
ant. 

As long as the health agreement men- 
tioned earlier continues to be in force, 
shrewd East Berliners,, accustomed to 
making the best of shortages, will find their 
way to general practitioners and pharma- 
cists in the West. . 

General practitioners in West Berlin are 
unlikely to complain. They will feel their 
help is a gesture of solidarity and a con- 
tribution toward all-German health ser- 
vices. 

. But there are belter ideas. One has been 
proposed by Bjorn Engholm, Prime Min- 
ister of Schleswig-Holstein, who suggests 
that some of the unemployed young doc- 
tors in the West should help at East Ger- 
man hospitals. 

. Ellis Huber oven feels this approach to 
the problem could save money. Active 
support for the health service in- the ODR 
would cost less than treating East Ger- 
mans in the West, he says. 

Hardly has freedom come but people 
are being: so free as to count the cost! 

Hans Harold Briiutigam 

I '(Dio Zcil, Hamburg, 24 November 1989) 
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T'he Federal Republic is an undeve- 
X toped country as regards its approach 
lo children and the family. 

The Hesse Land government recently 
organised a discussion on the subject of 
our society’s child -orientation at Biebrich 
Castle near Wiesbaden, and the impres- 
sion emerged that more has to be done 
than has been done in the past. 

The discussion Was held under the slo- 
gan "Child-orientation in Hesse,” and the 
Land CDU/FDP coalition government 
showed clearly that what it had achieved 
in this sphere Imd not made the state 
much different from others In the Federal 
Republic. 

At the forum In Biebrich Castle Rita 
Siissmuth, president of the Bundestag 
(Parliament), asked for conditions, still 
fnr from having been created, for a socie- 
ty which was child- and family-oriented. 

She pointed out that more than 95 per 
cent of couples who married today want- 
ed children, on average two. Then the 
young couple discover that the conditions 
for starting a family are not very good. 

They have difficulties finding appropri- 
ate accommodation; there is no compa- 
tibility between work and family; there is 
a shortage of establishments to look after 
children and there are financial problems, 
so that the desire to have children is con- 
tinuously put off. 

This period of not having any children 
ends up as a permanent situation. 

Frau Siissmuth said that children 
seemed to “sprinkle sand in the works of i 
our society." Everything works like clock- 
work, job, promotion at work, income, t 
accommodation, being able to buy things \ 
participating in road traffic and personal j 
freedom — until a child arrives. 

She said: “Suddenly everything visibly - 
grinds to a hall.” AN at once everything is 
complicated, such as a journey with a 
pram by underground or in a bus. Many f 
things become almost impossible, for in- ‘ 
stance a mother going out to work or adv- f 
ancement in part-time work, or renting 1 
larger accommodation. v 

The family has to cope with more 
strains and many more limitations. ^ 

Frau Siissmuth quoted surveys which ^ 
showed that a family including three 11 
children only achieved a third of the liv- 
ing standard enjoyed by a couple who d 
were childless. 

Frau Siissmuth said that this need not h 
be the case and turned to other European 3 
countries to underline her point. • « 

She said that in France and Britain, for 
instance, it was much easier to make fami- si 
ly and job compatible. She said that in t( 
these two countries the question of look- " 
mg after children had been solved, and 
people did not look upon a working worn- ti 

an disparagingly. t( 

In the Federal Republic, on the other a 
hand, n working woman was frequently 
regarded by those around her as n bad b 
mother. p 

Yet surveys have shown that the child- ti 
ren of a working woman did not suffer 
from her going out to a job, but that more b 
often than not they were more self-confi- si 
dent, more self-assured, because they a 

learn early how to look after themselves g 
without constant care. , v, 

Mothers who went out to work were si 
more balanced and not so oriented on 
their children in their behaviour. This is tj 

also a pins for the development of the n 

child. 1 e ] 

Walter Wnllmann, the Prime Minister 


Devotion to children conies second to 
devotion to soccer, says minister 




of Hesse, warned at fixing our ideas on 
traditional roles in society and on tradi- 
tional social structures. 

He pointed out that the very funda- 
mentals of a woman's life had altered con- 
siderably through better education, better 
health care and generally fewer children. 

The period of a woman’s life during 
which she had to care. for her family and 
bring up the children had been shortened. 
Dr Wallmann said that such changes had 
to be taken into consideration, but they 
had also to be appropriate. 

He said that politicians must form a 
framework which permitted women to 
chose “whether they, wanted to devote 
themselves entirely to the family or take 
up employment.” 

In a pluralistic society the state "cannot 
always have its eye on a citizen’s conduct, 
and that is a good thing,” he said. Dr 
Wallmann maintained that what was 
called for was a "re-thinking process,” ac- 
companied by ‘ practical measures." 

He added: "We must remove hindr- 
ances, which easily accumulate for child- 
ren and families and then threaten to be- 
come insurmountable." 

The list of demands Frau Siissmuth 
presented for better conditions for family 
and children was long. 

She called for improved family 'allow- 
ance funds, among other things an im- 
provement to the children's allowance in 
the tax system, and the introduction at a 


£ state level of state allowances for bringing 
up children, an extension of parental 
leave from work to care for children, and 
an extension of the period during which 
allowances for bringing up children were 
paid. 

She also called for more part-time 
workplaces — in Norway these accounted 
for 28 per cent of jobs and in Holland for 
24 per cent. In the Federal Republic only 
14 per cent of jobs were of a part-time na- 
ture. 

She also called for an extension of flex- 
ible working hours, more creches, kind- 
ergartens and nurseries with flexible 
opening times, and chi Id -oriented homes 
and playgrounds. 

According to Frau Siissmuth these 
changes will only come about when there 
is a change in the appreciation of the va- 
lue of the child and the family in the Fed- 
eral Republic, in the population as a 
whole, in politics and in industry. 

Provocatively she emphasised that a 
football match on television was more 
readily accepted as a reason for breaking 
up a meeting than the comment that one 
ought to go home to wife (or husband) 
and children. 

Frau Siissmuth complained that noth- 
ing upset the smooth running of things 
more than children. She said that attitude 
had to be changed urgently. 

A meadows which children can cross, 
is of more importance to me than a mea- 
dow which is only used for playing golf," 
she said. 

But she added a Hole of warning. 
Children, she said, should not be “used," 
as for example as a solution of the pen- 
sions problem. 


A 6 5 -year-old Cologne woman has been 
trying for the past two years to find a 
house or an apartment, which she can 
share with other old people. She would 
like young people to join in her scheme as 
well. 

Her own children have grown up and 
her husband died nine years ago. Three 
years after his death she gave up the shop 
they had run together. 

Now she would like to live in accommo- 
dation with people who are like her, alone. 

In her plan everyone could have his or 
her own place, where they could go off 
and be alone if they wanted, but no one 
would be really alone 

She said that the people living in this 
shared accommodation could do things 
together and give each other support 
without having to do so. : ‘ K 

A few months ago the Cologne associa- 
tion “New living-style jn old age” under- 
took to work for nationwide cooperation 
and an exchange of information on this 
idea of shared homes. Association mem- 
bers are well aware that many elderly peo- 
ple dream of living in shared accommoda- 
tion. 

Erika Rodekirchen and Monika See- 
bohm-Klundt, both full-time association 
staff members, said that although shared 
accommodation of this sort was still re- 
garded ns very much an experiment, this 
was not due to the lack of interest in the 
scheme by senior citizens. 

The reason was much more the difficul- 
ty in finding suitable accommodation at 
rents which were within the means of the 
elderly people. 

Both association workers confirmed 


Increase in shared 
accommodation 
for the aged 

that this was the main reason why there 
were only about ten projects for shared ac- 
commodation for elderly people in the 
Federal Republic. 

■ Only a few years ago projects of this 
sort were, incredibly, regarded as risible or 
as exotic schemes. Associations for com- 
munal living and schemes with students 
living togther emerged, but the idea was 
not taken up seriously. ' ' 

Frau Rodekirchen said that the change 
in public opinion was only gradual. She 
said that to set up projects for shared ac- 
commodation needed political support, 
and this was lacking in many places at the 
present. The association would like to see 
local communities, architects, building so- 
cieties and charitable organisations getting 
together to demand for shared accommo- 
dation of this sort. One of the association’s 
aims is to try to get support for this kind of 
accommodation. 

It is beyond the financial resources of , 
most senior citizens to convert a floor in a : 
□lock of apartments or a house into shared 
accommodation for elderly people. 

. Frau Seebohm-Klundt pointed out that 
there were successful examples of shared , 
accommodation of this sort. One of these 
successes was in Hamburg, where foti'r. 
apartments had been converted into one . 


Frau Siissmuth emphasised that *>, 

- ren we ; e 3 Pert of life even if some*? i 
seemed “unreasonable" to have th- m . 

The Hesse forum was ambiguous k - 1 
aimude about having or not having 4 
ren. The forum showed that it i s 
to come up with a clear-cut answer ^ 
Professor Bertram of the (L. 
Youth Institute pointed out thatX 
, cities only between eight and 1 0 Z 
I of families included four or more E? 

I in the country more than 50 per cTS 
i families included more than four * 

■ , He “ ked whether this meant that 

* e ° Un ', ry We ; e laggin 8 behind i 
modem people in the cities, and tfo, Z 
situation would soon change in the coun- 
try, or did it mean that country life »» 

more stable? No one knows. 

Rudiger Schulz of the Allensbachp^ 
be opinion reseaoh institute repoito/T 
despite the increase in the acceptor 
people living together without W 
gone through a marriage ceremomfjftV 

s “ of ™ rria 8 e and the family were 
still held in high esteem. 

The family was not regarded. as previ- 
ously as vital for the ire/feeing oi its 
members, but rather as an “emotional ic- 
ftige.” 

What Herr Schulz had to report about 
surveys of working women with and with- 
out children was extremely interesting. 

He said that the women without child- 
ren took the view that children brought 1 
with them considerable burdens. But the . 
women with children regarded children 
as a “source of enrichment” and very 
much took the view that going out to 
work and having children were compati- 
ble. 

The employment of women brought 
challenges and stresses for the women 
themselves, ns well as for the family. Hen 
Schulz appealed to men to do all they 

and family more easily. 

Bernd Erich Heptner 

(Frankfurter Allgemdnc Zeiiunf 
fiir Deuischland, 23 November 1989] 

large unit. Three people were living in this 
enlarged apartment, in which they each 
have plenty of room, she snid. The fourth 
apartment serves as communal accommo- 
dation The 65-year-old lady had previous- 
ly looked at accommodation for the elder- 
ly in Cologne. But one visit to such an es- 
tablishment was enough for her. She was 
shocked with what she saw. 

“Everyone there is completely isolated," 
she snid. In any event there was no oppor- 
tunity for her to move into such accommo- 
dation. 

She was lold that it was desigrfed for the 
sick, for those who were no longer mobile 
or elderly people who were handicapped. 

The 65-year-old woman regarded this 
as a bad tiling, because it caused londf: 

ness. She said: “If there was a mix of peo? 

— - - 


ness, sne said: it mere was n »«* r- 

■ ~E » g m 3u6fi"&cco rtfrqdftfl6n the resided 

could help one .another. As it is at presen 
they cannot do anything for one another. 

In the shared accopimodatlon schein 
she lias in mind the members would suf 
port each other — even if it was only I 
make tea, call the doctor or go shopping. 

’ If a person had to go into hospital the 
afterwards he or she would be able to n 
turn to his or her own four walls easit 
i than if living alone. 

. There is continuous talk about the ii 
creasing number of the elderly in our si 
defy and people were completely at a la 
as to how to deal with the problem. 

• The woman from Colognp said: 
could look after ourselves if only we we 
I. given a chance.” She sees little liketihoc 
of that: ‘Terhaps I shall when I’m 70.” 

; ; : !; i : • EvaTaschc. 

■ ■ • . (Die Welt. Bonn, 18 November 198 
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A groupie phenomenon: drown by magnetism 
of the prisoner in the dock 


O n some days, Hans-Jtirgen Rdsner 
conducts himself like a star before 
his fans. He strikes postures and laughs 
complacently. 

Rdsner is in the dock. He faces charges 
of murder, attempted murder, hostage 
taking and extortion. He knows what 
some of the women in the courtroom ex- 
pect of him. They must know every curve 
and every twist in the tattoos which his 
T-shirt exposes. They cannot keep their 
eyes off him. 

A few of the most faithful come every 
dn v. someJ sy-taxi from a long way away. 
XfforHtng to the taxi drivers, most live in 
fancy houses. One driver says: “These 
women are crazy. They have money, but 
no taste.” 

Change of scene: a hearing before a 
Diisseldorf court. The defendant is a 
Bonn secretary accused of treason. Be- 
fore the trial, mass-circulation newspa- 
pers emblazoned highlights of her life ac- 
ross their pages. A man is carried away 
by her love story and sits in front of a pia- 
no weeks on end and rewrites lyrics: ar- 
ias, songs from operettas and musicals, 
bold couplets from the 1 920s, folk songs. 
He blends them all together into the one 
romantic chanson. 

The result, an endless song, occupies 
several cassettes. This modern-day 
minnesinger (a minnesinger is a German 
lyric amatory poet from the 12th, 13th 
and 14th centuries. Most were aristocrat- 
ic^ But she didn't receive it. Instead -to 
reached the- hood of the Ivrndi, -who 





locked it away in a cabinet. Also locked 
away were love letters, marriage propo- 
sals, and also waitings with offensive con- 
tents. These documents illustrate the fas- 
cination exerted on some people by a 
woman with a criminal record. 

In the 1920s, Walter Hasenclever 
wrote that records, sensation and enthu- 
siasm for the meaningless were the order 
of the day. He continued: “The age was 
never so ripe for the criminal." 

Erich Kastner, another writer, about 
the same time referred to the attractions 
of the absurd and, as an example wrote a 
rhyme about a man who hadn’t washed 
for five years: Die Frauen rennen diesem 
Schweln, Zu hunderten die Budc eln. 
Die Ufa hat lhn engaglert, Well sonst Eu- 
rope ihn verliert. (The women flock to 
see this pig/Droves of them hasten to his 
booth/ Ufa (a film studio) offers him a 
role/Otherwise Europe will lose him.). 

Trials that attract attention because of 
the nature of the offence or the personal- 
the accused' draw people from all 
ages and all social levels. They write to 

the Tltr] f TfTfiTf riinmiiiiiiinaniinaiaii 

their knowlege of him or her is only what 
is printed in the papers. 

They pour their hearts out. Some tra- 
vel hundreds of kilometres to the court to 
confirm for themselves that the image of 
the person is in fact that which they have 
formed in their minds. Sometimes it is 
merely a photograph which wakes the 
impulse, as in the case of the woman from 
Cologne who fell in love with a Munich 
bank robber so much so that, after he 
died, she became infatuated with his ac- 
complice. TKe only reason she could give 
for marrying the prisoner and touchingly 
caring fqr him, with touching devotion 
was because he had been the robber’s 
friend.. •• ' 

Some people say they see in the life of 
en offender parallels with their Own exist- 
ence and they build up an image of wish- 




ful thinking around the person and then 
attempt to find explanations and excuses 
for what has happened. One man doing 
life for murder said about his girl friend 
who has continued to visit him over the 
yenrs: "l have to be as she warns to see 
me, so therefore that is what 1 am, be- 
cause she does everything for me.” 

Some women who stick with prisoners 
assume the role of angels of mercy. Men 
they more often see or with whom they 
could live with appear to them Lo be loo 
trying. The loneliness, the inability to esta- 
blish contact with others and fear of reality 
cause them lo enter relationships that 
make their families and friends shake their 
heads in despair. There have been cases 
where a woman marries the man who mur- 
dered her husband, the jail psychologist 
who married the convict, the murder wit- 
ness who married the murderer. 

It is clear that the more serious the 
crime, the stronger the feelings. Brutality is 
usually the single most attractive feature, 
even if those who arc attracted deny it. 
The attractiveness of a professional killer 
or other violent offender shows itself also 
in prison: lie is right at the top in the con- 
vict hierarchy. Yet a father who killed his 
child out of despair can be ostracised or 
pvoii wiw Wiimen .in> I men whn have 
become CTsnafK H im SH tt a n a cofflifim a r 
crimes under tragic circumstances often 
find little sympathy among the public. 

One lawyer with long experience of 
criminal cases: “Robbery and murder are 
the favourites among the public. It is this 
total violence that attracts." 


A n appeal by a convicted murderer on 
constitutional grounds against the use 
as evidence of notes similar to a diary he 
had made has been rejected by the Federal 
Constitutional Court. 

The vote was even, with four judges vot- 
ing for the appeal and four against. The 
notes did not qualify for absolute protec- 
tion against state authority because they 
did not deal with the central elements of 
private lifestyle, say the four ruling against. 
The other four said the notes were "of a 
highly personal nature” which ruled out 
their use in a trial. 

The appellant had been sentence by a 
court in Dortmund to life for killing a 

rial evidence. The accused admitted writ- 
ing the notes on the advice of a psycholo- 
gist. In them, |ie grappled with his relation- 
ship with women and his readiness to use 
violence. 

Among other things, he refeited to a sir 
tuation in which he was able to avoid com- 
mitting a violent act only by “using every 
last bit of. strength I had.” He made the 
prediction that an outbreak of severe viol- 
ence qpuld be triggered by the next dra- 
matic event. 

The Dbrtmund court accepted these, 
notes as circumstantial evidence in the 
case of. the deceased woman. An appeal to 
a higher court ini 1987 confirmed that the 
notes could be used. It had rilled, that, it 
bed taketvinto consideration the need for 
protection of personal information on the 


The desire to cause sensation — it do- 
esn’t matter whether it is to take pari in a 
television talk show or to make it on (he 
pages of a glossy magazine — causes (he 
curious to overshadow the most spectac- 
ular trials. Women with pomaded hair 
Formed into spikes offer their stories: 
why they understand and love the mur- 
derer. At the start of the Rdsner trial, a 
magazine negotiator asked a blonde 
woman who began almost every sentence 
with a declaration of failh in Rdsner: 
"Have you taken part in any of Rosner's 
orgies?” No, she hadn't. Her answer, sub- 
merged In laughter: “But I know every- 
thing from Ills girlfriend...” 

There arc many sociological studies 
into the influence that an intensive rela- 
tionship can have on a prisoner. The re- 
sults arc overwhelmingly positive. It do- 
esn't matter if the relationship began be- 
fore the sentence or is struck up during it. 
Younger prisoners especially arc able 
through such relationships to develop 
perspectives for the future. 

Legions of magazines carry, with vary- 
ing degrees of integrity, parade the 
stories of (he courageous men and the 
valiant women who keep them on the 
right path until the day the prison doors 
open. 

But for u relationship formed in pris- 
on. a happy ending is a remote prospect 
because freedom leaves two si rangers 
facing each other and the fact that the 
tiling that had bound them together has 
llu7. \ tllkCaliVli. ;i HCUbtltiuil.ll iriul fol- 
lowed by years in prison during which 
lime the two involved could not get In 
know each other. 

A man whn was released after serving 
17 years and went home to his wife 
whom he had met after the crime nnd 
who was his intellectual superior, said: 


Killer's personal 
notes ruled 
admissable 

one hand and the need for a legal system 
efectively to function on the other. How- 
ever, the appeal court lifted the sentence 
because the accused was possibly not cap- 
able of total responsibility for the crime. In 
a second hearing at the Dortmund court 
sentenced to 14 years, after which he was 
to remain In a mental hospital. The latest 
decision repudiated the diminished re- 
^■jsportsibillty ruling. ;■ ■ ~ 

Defence counsel Gunter Widmaier ar- 
gued before the Constitutional Court that 
use Of the notes constituted an infringe- 
ment of the right to personal protection 
guaranteed ip the constitution which gave 
absolute protection to the central parts of 
personal life. 

The case has caused the first split in the 
Constitutional Court’s second senate for 
10 years, Four judges known as conserva- 
tives voted for a rejection of the right to 
Constitutional Appeal, The other four 
ruled that the appeal was justified. Consti- 
tutional Court law says that no breach of 
Constitutional law cap be decided:)? the 
1 court is split on the Issue. The decision 
over, costs was that the nation must pay for 
; “necessary outlays” (above : all, lawyers’ ; 
costs).'. ' " ‘ 

The second senate in this cose did agree 


“She loved being in love with a murder- 
er." 

She said: “It is pure fiasco.” Neither 
now had anything to say to one another. 
When he was in jail, she visited him twice 
a month for an hour a time. There was 
then always something to talk about: 
things she could do for him and things 
that she could bring him. And they al- 
ways spoke about the future when he 
would be free again. Now, after his re- 
lease, the future was different. 

Not a few people have the need to re- 
veal themselves to people they don’t 
know in letters. What they write serves as 
a vehicle for vanity in the way they repre- 
sent themselves. One lawyer who has de- 
fended many women in spectacular 
cases, can recall some passionate letter 
writers. "An accused might thank them 
merely out of politeness, but that is never 
enough to make them give up. They bom- 
bard her with more letters.” 

A prisoner who takes the initiative and 
inserts an advertisement in a newspaper 
is likely lo be flooded with marriage 
proposals. An investigation conducted 
over several years in three jails in Hesse 
reveals that a prisoner receives between 
50 and 70 replies lo each advertisement 
— even when it is clear where the adver- 
tiser is living. 

Most prisoners maintain contact with 
two nr three women in order to escape 
the routine of the prison and the bore- 
dom. Other names and addresses arc 
passed on lo other prisoners. 

With women prisoners, the game is 
pretty much the same. One women who 
has been in jail for years remembers 
painfully the flood of letters she received 
during her highly publicised trial. She re- 
plied with a few lines to jusi a few. She re- 
members today with a laugh one letter 
filling several pages and written with 
sympathy. 

She would have gladly replied in detail 
if it had not been for the last sentence of 
his letter: "If you have no interest, pass 
this letter on in another prisoner.” 

Marianne Quoirin 
( Koine r Sladl-Anzcigcr. Cologne. 

24 November 1 98Wj 


in principle that there was “a last, inviol- 
able area of private life” in respect of 
which the irruptivc prerogative of public 
authority simply lay beyond the confines 
of anything (hat could be construed as em- 
bracing a semblance of acceptability. 

The eight judges established together 
criteria for under which circumstances ex- 
ceptional use of private notes might be 
used in criminal proceedings. They ruled 
that great caution must be observed. The 
extremely personal nature of the contents 
must be checked and also the interests of 
an efficient elucidation of serious crime. 

The use of these criteria in the case of 
the murder of the woman led to the divi- 
sions of. opinion.- The conservative wing 
assented to the usability of notes of this 
type because they were pertinent to a seri- 
ous crime and .explained the background 
to it; They held the key to the understand- 
ing of what had happened. Because the 
constitutional state assignment to produce 
the most comprehensive evidence posa- 
ble, (here could be no general proscription 
of the use of such notes. 

the judges regarded as liberal, on the 
other hand, ruled against* use on the 
grounds (hat otherwise the slate would be 
moving, into the private sphere of life 
which was subject to absolute protection. 
“Just as ideas are free..,, so must! ideas 
that are written down be subject io the 
same protection,” they said. * ’ 1 

.. Helmut Kerscker i 
■ ‘ (SfUlileutscheZeliung, Munich, 

24 Novemher 1989) 


